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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


It is with deep regret that we note the death of Sir W. 8. 
Gilbert, in a manner sudden and exceptionally sad, during 
the past week. More than any other librettist he added to 
the nation’s laughter, and the songs and inimitable lyrics, to 
which Sir Arthur Sullivan’s melodies fitted so perfectly, 
have found their way round the whole world. Sir William 
Gilbert was something of a martinet in theatrical matters ; 
we happen to know that he always insisted on the parts 
being rendered precisely in accordance with his own views. 
As he had never been an actor himself, his instructions in 
this respect were apt to be unpalatable to those who had to 
carry out his ideas, and who, having experience of the 
boards, considered that they knew better than he how a part 
should be played. ‘ Randall’s Thumb,” a piece produced at 
the Court Theatre about the year 1875, was a complete 
failure, much to Gilbert’s disgust and anger, for in his opinion 
it was the best thing he had written up to that time. 
This, however, was before the happy days of collaboration 
with Sullivan which gave us the series of operas whose 
humour and light-heartedness, even though in many cases 
enveloping subjects quite out of date, seem ever fresh and 
never wearisome. A most distinctly humorous effect lies in 
the extraordinary facility of rhyming with which Sir 





William could embroider a theme which was not at first 
glance particularly attractive—take the ditty “ When I first 
put this uniform on,” for instance. Apart from the 
irresistibly comic element, however, which runs through 
most of the Gilbert-Sullivan compositions, there was a 
clever daintiness which, wedded to its music, made 
exceptional appeal; such songs as “The Moon and I,” from 
the “Mikado,” and Jack Point’s final lament from “The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” may be regarded as very much more 
than merely “pretty.” The law doubtless lost a brilliant 
exponent in Sir W. S. Gilbert, but the people gained songs 
which never seem to grwo old and laughter which bids fair 
to be perennial. é 


In the course of the conversation in the House of Lords 
respecting the removal of magistrates from the Worcester 
Borough Bench, it was stated, and notcontradicted, that the 
chief Radical agent was a member of the Committee to 
advise the Lord Chancellor on the appointment of Borough 
Justices. Unless the new system of Advisory Committees 
is to be reduced to a farce and make-believe, we hold that 
under no circumstances should the political agents of either 
party be eligible to serve on these Committees. Political 
agents are very often solicitors practising in the County or 
Borough with a large clientéle, and they are especially open 
professionally and politically to pressure in such a matter as 
appointments to the Bench. Such agents, it will be apparent, 
are in either of their capacities badly placed to withstand 
pressure. On the one hand, the agent may alienate 
valuable political supporters and imperil the cause and his 
own position; on the other hand, he may lose valuable 
clients. No man should be placed in a position—unless neces- 
sity compels it—in which he may be called upon to make 
such sacrifices. We think that both in Counties and Boroughs 
active members of the existing magistracy should be largely 
utilised on the Advisory Committees, a certain number of 
substantial persons of known character being added as 
amici curie in each petty sessional division or borough. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral have 
obtained a faculty permitting excavations to be made 
within the churchyard in order to examine the state 
of the foundations of the edifice ; preparatory, we believe, to 
the carrying out of the scheme for an underground tram- 
way in thevicinity. The safety of St. Paul’s is undoubtedly 
a very important thing; but at the present moment the 
safety of Westminster Abbey seems a more pressing 
concern. No one who passes the neighbourhood in these 
days and sees the huge stagings which have been erected 
close against the fine old walls for the benefit of sight- 
seers during the Coronation Procession, can fail to 
note the grave danger which might ensue from a care- 
lessly thrown lighted match or a chance spark. With 
the timber as dry as touchwood after a spell of hot 
weather and rainless days there would be a furnace in a few 
minutes. The subject has been mentioned, we are aware, in 
several daily papers, but it seems to have dropped, and we 
can only trust that the most stringent watch is being kept 
against this very real risk. Westminster Abbey is not, of 
course, the only instance which could be taken, but the mass 
of inflammable material is particularly obvious there. 
As to the esthetic side of the question—the absurdity of 
absolutely spoiling the appearance of our loveliest and most 
historic building precisely when we should draw attention 
to its beauties—this is commented upon in an article on 
another page of the present issue, 
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THE PRISONER 


Day after day goes by without a sound ; 
More weary grows the silence year by year 
For one to whom the things of life appear 
As from within a cage with bars set round. 
To him, locked in a stillness so profound 
No notes of Nature enter glad and clear ; 
Alone in crowds, apart while seeming near, 
A prisoner he, irrevocably bound. 
The deaf man isolation knows. But some, 
Who see with eyes unseeing, deem this nought. 
They care not how a miracle be wrought, 
By written word or spelt with patient hands. 
Yet through such means may many a solace come : 
Gift of the heart that sees—and understands. 


C. M. Pare. 








A DETESTABLE OUTRAGE 


Mr. Georcr Bernard Suaw has played many parts in the 
half-century of his career. We have abundant glimpses of 
his versatility in his recently published Life. These glimpses 
are sufficiently appreciative, which may be perhaps attributed 
to the fact that his biographer enjoyed Mr. Shaw’s “abundant 
sympathy and encouragement” in the production of the 
work, In our recent review we were guilty of a serious 
crime of lése-majesté. We wrote: “There is far too much 
of the trivial in Professor Henderson’s appreciation of his 
hero.” We now come forward in deep contrition :— 


By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased. 


So may it be in our case. How can the description be true 
of any detail of the sayings and doings of a being who is 
all-wise in problems of heaven and earth, who knows all 
about the past, all about the present, and all about the 
unknown and the unseen—a being who dethrones God, 
and, wiser than the generations which have preceded him, 
declares pontifically that “ Christ was a failure ”’ ? 


It is really difficult to comment with any approach to 
reverence upon the astounding blasphemies which have 
been attributed to Mr. Shaw, and not denied by him, in his 
address at Cambridge on Monday last. The question 
whether Mr. Shaw has beliefs or has none may interest an 
egregious egotist. We are profoundly indifferent on the 
personal question, Our protest is against the dissemination 
of poisonous theories amongst young persons who have been 
placed for educative purposes in what are supposed to be 
seminaries of learning. This is what is permitted to be 
taught to undergraduates and Girton and Newnham students. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is reported to have said, “The man who 
says Christ was the highest possible Being is not worth 
working with; Christ was a failure. When Charles Darwin 
came along with his theory of Natural Selection people 
jumped at it and kicked God out of the window.” 





We apologise to our readers for reproducing language so 
atrocious. But we do not observe that the lecturer was 
kicked out of the window or that he was thrown into the 
Cam. Unless public attention is called to the vile and 
blasphemous ravings which are permitted to be poured into 
the ears of University students, what guarantee can there 
be that the individual soul and the body politic will not go 
down to perdition ? 


There have been many schools of philosophy, but none 
are good, or bad, enough for Mr. Shaw. Antisthenes is his 
nearest prototype because of his intense scorn of all other 
men, and the insolence with which he expressed it. He was 
also an agnostic, but he hid his agnosticism under a veil of 
logic, and propounded his views with decorum to those who 
were disposed to listen to his teaching. Socrates, although 
he was condemned for corrupting the youth, was a religious 
man, of high ideals, a scholarly logician. Epicurus was no 
infidel, and only expounded in his own garden his theories 
of atoms and the void, following in this respect the teach- 
ing of Democritus. 

That it is unnecessary to resort to coarse profanity to 
teach the doctrines of materialism is well known to students 
of the cogent and dignified hexameters of the noble Lucre- 
tius. Restraint and decorum and dignified exposition which 
can be observed in writings of periods many centuries 
before Christ have no attraction for the Fabian of to-day. 
All must be as coarse, as degraded and degrading as possible 
in order not that logic shall prevail, but that an atmosphere 
of social hate and religious unbelief may be —— about 
as the result of unreasoning prejudice. 

The ordinary Socialist will not, we fancy, feel indebted to 
his intellectual leader for the declaration that “ Christ 
was @ failure.” It has been a stock argument that the 
Christian religion is Socialistic in its tenets and in its 
tendency. Certain persons of confused intelligence have 
described themselves as Christian Socialists. If the 
Founder of the religion was “a failure,” of what value or 
validity was His teaching? Socialism can no longer 
parade itself under a veneer of Christian sanction, but 
must stand forth naked and unashamed as resting for its 
sanction and basis on flagrant infidelity. ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” and, knowing them, it will not be so 
difficult to cast them down to public opprobrium and 
contempt. 

Crem, Cowper. 








THE OLD GENTLEMAN’S OPINIONS 


By H. BeEttoc 


I HAD occasion about a fortnight ago to meet a man more 
nearly ninety than eighty yearg of age, who had had special 
opportunity for discovering the changes of Europe during 
his long life. He was of the English wealthier classes by 
lineage, but his mother had been of the French nobility and 
a Huguenot. His father had been prominent in the diplomacy 
of a couple of generations ago. He had travelled widely, 
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read perhaps less widely, but had known and appreciated an 
astonishing number of his contemporaries. 

I was interested (without any power of my own to judge 
whether his decisions were right or wrong) to discover what 
most struck him in the changes produced by that great 
stretch of years, all of which he had personally observed : 
he was born just after Waterloo, and he could remember the 
Reform Bill. 

He surprised me by telling me, in the first place, that the 
material changes and discoveries, enormous though they 
were in extent, were not, in his view, the most striking. He 
was ready to leave it open whether these material changes 
were the causes of moral changes more remarkable, or 
merely effects concomitant with these. When I asked him 
what had struck him most of the great material develop- 
ments, he told me the phonograph and the aeroplane among 
inventions ; Mendel’s observations in the sphere of experi- 
mental knowledge ; and, in the sphere of pure theory, the 
breakdown of many things that had been dogmas of physical 
science in his early manhood. 

Since I did not quite understand what he meant by this 
last, he gave me, after some hesitation, a few examples: 
That the interior of the earth was molten; that a certain 
limited number of elements—not all yet isolated, but 
certainly few in their total - were at the base of all material 
forms, and were immutable; that the ultimate unit of each 
of these was a certain indivisible, eternal thing called the 
Atom; and so forth. 


He assured me that views of this sort, extending over a 
hundred or a thousand other points, were so universally 
accepted in his time that to dispute them was to be ranked 
with the unlettered or the fantastic. I asked him if it were 
soin economics. He said: Yes, in England, where there was 
a similar dogma of Free Trade: not abroad. 


When I asked him why Mendel’s published experiments 
and the theory based upon them had so much impressed him, 
he said because it was almost the first attempt to apply to 
the speculative dogmas of biology some standard demon- 
strably true ; and here he wandered off to explain to me why 
the commonly accepted views upon biology, which had so 
changed thought in the latter part of his life, were associated 
with the name of Darwin. Darwin, be assured me, had 
brought forward no new discovery, but only a new hypothesis, 
and that only a small and particular hypothesis, whereby to 
explain the general theory of transformism. This theory, 
he told me—the unbroken descent of living organisms and 
their physical connection with one another and with common 
parents—had been a favourite idea from the beginning of 
history with many great thinkers, from Lucretius to Buffon 
and from Augustus of Hippo to Lamarc. Darwin's, the 
old gentleman assured me, which he had defended with 
infinite toil, was that the method in which this continuity of 
descent proceeded was by an infinitely slow process of very 
small changes differentiating each minute step from the one 
before and the one after it, and these small changes Darwin's 
hypothesis referred to a Natural Selection. Nothing else in 
Darwin's work, he assured me, was novel, and yet it was the 
one thing which subsequent research had rendered more and 
more doubtful. Darwin (he said) said nothing new that was 
also true. 

At this point I was moved to contradict the old gentleman, 
and to say that one unquestioned contribution to science of 
Darwin, as novel as it was secure, was his patient discovery 


of the work of earthworms, and of its vast effect. The old 
gentleman was willing to admit that I was right, but he 
said he was only speaking of Darwin in connection with 
transformism and the whimsical way in which his private 
name (and his errors) had become identified with Evolu- 
tion in general. 

I asked him, since he had such a knowledge of men from 
observation, why this was so. 


“Tt seems at first sight,” he said, “ as ridiculous as though 
we should associate the theory of light with the name of 
Newton, who inclined to the exploded corpuscular hypo- 
thesis, or the general conception of orbital motion in the 
universe to the great Bacon, who, in point of fact, rudely 
repudiated the Copernican theory in particular.” 

“Did he, indeed ?” said I, interested. y 


“T believe so,” said the old gentleman ; “at any rate you 
were asking me why Darwin, with his single contribution 
to the theory of transformism, and that a doubtful one—or, 
to be accurate, an exploded one—should be associated in the 
popular mind with the invention of so ancient a theory as 
that of Evolution. The reason is, I think, no more than that 
he came at a particular moment when any man doing great 
quantities of detailed work in this field was bound to stand 
out exaggeratedly. The society in which he appeared had, 
until just before his day, accepted a narrow cosmogony, 
quite unknown to its ancestors. Darwin’s book certainly 
exploded that, and the mind of his time—ignorant as it was 
of the past—was ready to accept the shattering of its 
father’s idols as a new revelation.” 

“But you were saying,” said I, when he had thus dealt 
harshly with a great name, “that not the material but the 
moral changes of your time seemed to you the greatest. 
Which did you mean ?” 

‘Why, in the first place,” said the old man thoughtfully 
and with some hesitation, “the curiously rapid decline of 
intelligence, or if you will have it differently, the clouding 
of thought that has marked the last thirty years. Men in 
my youth knew what they held and what they did not hola. 
They knew why they held it or why they did not hold it; 
but the attempt to enjoy the advantages of two contradictory 
systems at the same time, and, what is worse, the consulting 
of a man as an authority upon subjects he had never professed 
to know are intellectual phenomena quite peculiar to the 
later years of my life.” 


I said we of the younger generation had all noticed it, as, 
for instance, when an honest but imperfectly intelligent 
chemist was listened to in his exposition of the nature of 
the soul, or a well-paid religious official was content to 
expound the consolations of Christianity while denying that 
Christianity was true. 

“ But,” I continued, “ we are usually told that this unfor- 
tunate decline in the express powers of the brain is due to 
the wide and imperfect education of the populace at the 
present moment.” 


“That is not the case,” answered the old man sharply, 


when I had made myself clear by repeating my remarks in 
a louder tone, for he was a little deaf. 


“That is not the case. The follies of which I speak are 
not particularly to be discovered among the poorer classes 
who have passed through the elementary schools. These” 
(it was to the schools that he was alluding with a compre- 





hensive pessimism) “ may account for the gross decline 
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apparent in the public manners of our people, but not for 
faults which are peculiar to the upper and middle classes. 
It is not in the populace, but in those wealthier ranks that you 
will find the sort of intellectual decay of which I spoke.” 


I asked him whether he thought the tricks it was now 
considered cultured to play with mathematics came within 
the category of this intellectual decay. The old gentleman 
answered me a little abruptly that he could not judge what 
I was talking about. 

“Why,” said I, “do you believe that parallel straight 
lines converge or diverge ?” 

“Neither,” said he, a little bewildered. “If they are 
parallel they cannot by definition either diverge or con- 
verge.” 

“You are then,” said I, “an old-fashioned adherent of 
the theory of the parabolic universe?” At which sensible 
reply of mine the old man muttered rather ill-temperedly, 
and begged me to speak of something else. 

I asked him whether the knowledge of languages had 
not declined in his time. He said, somewhat emphatically, 
yes, and especially the knowledge of French, assuring me 
that in his early years many a Fellow of a College at Oxford 
or at Cambridge was capable of speaking that tongue in 
such a fashion as to make himself understood. On the other 
hand, he admitted that German and Spanish were more 
widely known than they had been, and Arabic certainly far 
more widely diffused among those officials of the Empire who 
took their work seriously. 


When I asked him whether politics were more corrupt 
as time proceeded, he said No, but more cynical: and as to 
morals he would not judge, for he was certain that as one 
vice was corrected another appeared in its place. 

What he told me he most deplored in the social system of 
his country was the power of the police and of the statis- 
tician by whom the policeman was guided. This he ascribed 
to the growth of great towns, to civic cowardice, and to a 
new taboo laid upon uniformed and labelled public authori- 
ties, who are now regarded as sacred, and also inordinately 
feared. 


“In my youth,” he said, “there was a joke that every 
man in Paris was known to the police. To-day that is 
universally true, and no joke with regard to every man in 
London. Our movements are marked, our earnings, our 
expenses, and our most private affairs known to the innumer- 
able officials of the Treasury, our records of every sort, 
however intimate, are exactly and correctly maintained. The 
obtaining of work and a livelihood is dependent upon strong 
organisations. There is hardly an ailment or a domestic 
habit, from drinking wine to eating turnips, which some 
crank who has obtained the ear of a politician does not 
control or threaten in the immediate future to control.” 


“As for doctors!” he began, his voice cracking with 
indignation, “ their abominable .” but here the old 
gentleman fell into so violent a fit of coughing that he 
nearly turned black in the face, and when I respectfully 
slapped him on the back, in the hopes of granting him relief, 
he made matters worse by shaking himself at me with an 
energy worthy of 1842. His nurse rushed in, clapped him 
upon his pillows, and was prepared to vent her wrath upon 
me for having caused this paroxysm, when the old man’s 
exhaustion and laboured breathing captured all her atten- 
tion, and I had the opportunity to withdraw. 





PLAYS OR PAMPHLETS ?* 


WE can quite believe that it is a good and praiseworthy 
thing to translate and to publish these “ plays” of M. 
Brieux, if only because there are many people who refuse 
to acknowledge the existence of certain evils until these 
evils, or their consequences, are forcibly written down and 
exposed in pitiless black-and-white. The evasion of 
maternity, the fearful consequences of unrestrained desire, 
the tragedy of the wife unsuspectingly married to a man whose 
folly has ruined his health—these and other concomitant ills 
which have moved the talented French author to his present 
minatory mood do undoubtedly exist, although as a rule they 
are glossed over and treated as comparatively unimportant, 
except in the pages of medical essays or works devoted to 
pathology. That they should at times be discussed is right ; 
the difficulty is that they are not often discussed by the right 
people, nor do the few—the very few—books such as the 
present volume fall into the right hands. Read carefully, 
however, by those who can eliminate the distortion appa- 
rently inseparable from all plays written with a moral purpose, 
the tremendous indictments of a certain phase of society—of 
most modern civilised societies—can but be beneficial. 

On the other hand, there are definite and defensible 
reasons why these “ Three Plays” should not be given on 
the stage. Take one, for instance—their lack of what we 
know as “art.” The explosion of M. Brieux’s ideas has 
projected at us these plays, and they are as hard, as penetrat- 
ing, as unbeautiful as bullets. By sheer science they have 
been constructed—there is no better word; and as science 
constructs an article, be it weapon or loom, battleship or 
printing-machine, with one single end in view, sacrificing 
grace and beauty (and sometimes humanity) to utility, so in 
this volume we have the sharp, clean-cnt result of a 
process—a process in which every thrill of beauty has been 
relentlessly throttled, every bud of emotion ruthlessly 
dissected, every upspringing flower by the wayside cruelly, 
calmly trodden down. Character is sacrificed to the need 
for emphasis; the atmosphere is that of the physician's 
study ; graces of dialogue or conversation are ousted by the 
austere purpose impelling and pervading all. Rendered 
thus utterly inartistic by scrupulous elimination of all 
unnecessary matter, by impartial disregard of artistry and 
of intrusive, inconsequent beauty, the plays under considera- 
tion are no loss to the theatre, whatever gain they may be 
to the study. It would be, we imagine, almost unbearable 
to listen to them were they staged with ordinary care; no 
average audience would sit quietly through the perform- 
ance. The poor Caroline—‘“ great, stupid Caroline ’—of 
“The Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont” is one of the 
nearest approaches to humanity to be found in these pages ; 
she hovers, oppressed and troubled by her thoughts that 
every now and then burst through her restraint, in the back- 
ground of the play. Unloved, unwanted, her reasonings 
with the distracted Julie in the final Act take upon them- 
selves an air of tragedy more impressive than the actually 
intended tragedy, which lies in the relationship of Julie 
with her husband. In “Damaged Goods ” (“‘ Les Avariés”) 
the precision of construction reaches its height, and in 
“Maternity” there is very little relaxation from the strain. 
We are not piqued, puzzled, or amused; we are interested, 
somewhat as we should be interested in watching a skilful 
surgical operation. 

There are other reasons why we think the presentation of 
these plays in public would do no good. It is neither neces- 
sary nor wise to flaunt the repulsive aspects of life in the 
face of the people ; even if they flocked to see “ Maternity,” 





* Three Plays by Brieww: with a Preface by Bernard Shaw. 
English Versions by Mrs. Bernard Shaw, St. John Hankin, and 
John Pollock. (A.C. Fifield. 5s. net.) 
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for instance—which is inconceivable—a success of curiosity 
would not be worth having, as far as moral impression goes. 
A good deal of twisted smiling, some shruggings of shoulders 
and expressions of surprise—and that would be all; the play 
and its author would be forgotten. Men will not be preached 
at; and not all the appanages of a luxurious theatre could 
overpower the didactic effects of M. Brieux when he is riding 
his hobby of purifying a society which for the purposes of 
his play may be regarded as eternally lost to all sense of 
beauty and fine ideals. Fortunately we cannot quite see eye 
to eye with the distinguished French author in his 
despondent outlook. It is better to be an optimist, to cheer 
and help the world by laughter and hard work, than to be a 
pessimist engaged in the depressing task of holding up 
horrible bogeys to the popular gaze. 

The series of little prefatory essays in which Mr. Shaw 
introduces M. Brieux and his play-pamphlets to whomsoever 
it may concern are written with all the ardour and much of 
the perversity with which we are bound to associate the 
prophet of the Gospel of Exaggeration. We have before 
remarked that poor old England would be a sorry place if 
half the things that Mr. Shaw believes ebout it were 
true. But Mr. Shaw has been so interesting that we will 
not pursue any farther our indictment of his method of 
arguing from exceptions. His remarks on “ How to Write 
a Popular Play” are trenchant, and very true, and the 
paragraph entitled ‘“‘ The Interpreter of Life” is in his best 
and most brilliant style. We may quote a few sentences : — 


The great dramatist has something better to do than to 
amuse either himself or his audience. He has to interpret 
life. This sounds a mere pious phrase of literary criticism ; 
but a moment's consideration will discover its meaning and 
its exactitude. Life as it appears to us in our daily expe- 
rience is an unintelligible chaos of happenings. You pass 
Othello in the bazaar in Aleppo, Iago on the jetty in 
Cyprus, and Desdemona in the nave of St. Mark's in Venice 
without the slightest clue to their relations to one another, 
The man you see stepping into a chemist’s shop to buy the 
means of committing murder or suicide may, for all you 
know, want nothing buta liver pill or a toothbrush. The 
statesman who has no other object than to make you vote 
for his party at the next Election may be starting you on an 
incline ut the foot of which lies war, or revolution, or a 
smallpox epidemic, or five years of your lifetime. : 
Life as it occurs is senseless; a policeman may watch it and 
work in it for thirty years in the streets and courts of Paris 
without learning as much of it or from it as a child ora 
nun may learn from a single play by Brieux. For it is the 
business of Brieux to pick out the significant incidents from 
the chaos of daily happenings, and arrange them so that their 
relation to one another becomes significant, thus changing 
us from bewildered spectators of a monstrous confusion to 
men intelligently conscious of the world and its destinies. 

This is well and cogently put, although the policeman 
referred to would, we fancy, be an uncommonly dull 
specimen. In another part of the Preface, however, we 
find Mr. Shaw subscribing to the dictum that “ what we 
want as the basis of our plays and novels is not romance, 
but a really scientific natural history”! We tremble for the 
future of our literature and our stage if ever so appalling 
a prospect becomes harsh fact, but we imagine there is 
little danger of it—the angel of romance can occasionally 
win over even Mr. Shaw himself. We take leave of this 
remarkable volume with the feeling that it was written by 
a wise man who by mischance cast his ideas into the form 
of the play. He reaches, perhaps, a wider audience by such 
means, but his art suffers, and his audience, we fear, will 
consist largely of persons who are merely curious to hear 
how he puts his problems and what solutions he has to offer. 
Their first question will be answered easily; their second 
will be met with silence. Wiuraw L. Ranvew. 





REVIEWS 


SIDELIGHTS ON NELSON AND HIS 
FAMILY 


The Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe: Compiled from Unpublished 
‘Letters and Notebooks. By M. Eyre Martcuam. (John 
Lane. 16s. net.) 


WORLD-FAMOUS men, as a rule, the average man is too apt to 
regard in a false light. Hearing their names almost invari- 
ably associated with some deed of valour, some vivid half- 
hour, or some achievement that still burns with steady 
gleam across the dark waters of time, he imagines them 
superhuman, set upon a pinnacle apart from the little whims 
and fancies and humours which form so large a part of his 
own life. To him Wellington is always leading an army, 
Pitt is always in the maelstrom of politics, Macaulay is 
always writing essays, Longfellow is always immersed in 
poetry, George Stephenson is always driving the “‘ Rocket” 
on its epoch-making journey. He does not conceive of 
Wellington as stooping to pat a stray dog in the street, of 
Pitt being measured for a suit of clothes; he fails to realise, 
unless forved todo so, that the hero or the celebrity does 
also most of the thousand trivial things that make up life 
for other people. 

Nelson shares the same fate of standing ever in the glare 
of the limelight—standing always, as it were, on the deck of 
the Victory, and it is very pleasant to con the pages of this 
most interesting volume and to discover the great Admiral 
enjoying the quiet pleasures of a country life, sending home 
money for the poor folk of Burnham, and showing the man 
beneath the mantle of fame. When a boy he stole pears 
from an orchard like any other lively youngster, being 
lowered by sheets from the dormitory window; but he gave 
away all his spoil to his companions. This warm-hearted, 
generous disposition was continually in evidence. When the 
health of his father, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, made it likely 
that his sister Catherine—‘ pretty, petted, lively Kitty "— 
would be left homeless, he wrote that in such an event he 
would “ immediately come to England, and most probably 
fix in some place that might be most for poor Kitty’s advan- 
tage. My small income shall always be at her service, and 
she shall never want a protector and a sincere friend while I 
exist.” Later still we have some pretty glimpses in the 
chapter entitled “‘ Captain Nelson at Home: — 


Great was the family content over the domestic plans of 
the Parsonage. The active captain was constantly on the 
move among them all. Hilborough, Barton, the Boltons at 
Norwich, and Maurice in London, were all drawn into closer 
touch by his affectionate interest in their various situations. 
The poorer neighbours also shared in his sympathy and 
help. He well knew the poverty of their lives, and tried to 
enlist higher powers to recognise their want. . . . In 
the old home itself his energies expended themselves in 
following up G. M.’s [George Matcham] improvements in 
the Parsonage grounds, and the Rector awoke to fresh 
interest whilst watching his son’s labours and joining in 
new schemes. 

Striking is the contrast presented when we read, in a letter 
of the father to Kitty, that her “ Good Bro: was in very 
Great danger of being Captured on the 9th, when Chaced 
by 17 Sail of the Line for 24 Hours. All his Sea- 


manship was necessary on this occasion.” Or, again, when 
we read Pitt’s answer to General Walpole when the 
latter urged that a higher rank than “ Baron Nelson of the 
Nile” should be conferred on the victor. “Admiral 
Nelson’s fame,” he said, “ would he coequal with the 
British name; and it would be remembered that he had 
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obtained the greatest naval victory on record, when no man 
would think of asking, Whether he had been created a baron, 
a viscount, or an earl ? ” 

Continuous charm is given to this book by its constant 
exhibition of the sweetness of character of the Rev. Edmund 
Nelson, the gentle old man who remained at home in his 
tranquil rectory and followed so eagerly the fortunes and 
exploits of his distinguished son. His letters are full of 
wisdom, quaint humour, and solicitude. “My dear,” he 
wrote to Kitty, “ As you tell me that every letter of mine is 
kept a prisoner in the pocket till released by a Successor, it 
seems full time to dispatch this Act of Grace, which I 
should recommend to be always followed by a totall annihi- 
lation by Fire, least mischeif might arise from liberty.” 
Fortunately, writes the author, “against her father’s 
amused advice, Kitty kept and safeguarded them all, and 
her coloured satin ribbons, dainty as her little self, still tie 
them into separate packets.” Hence we have this revelation 
of the old man’s life and thought. He was wise in his 
unassuming way ; let us note one of his comments :— 


Books [he writes] may amuse, but after a certain boundary 
reading is very unsatisfactory, and makes one often peevish 
when we find men of sense sometimes quarrelling about 
mere trifles, and discover that pride and ambition make 
authors, not a desire to inform others, or that by them the 
world should be one jott the wiser. But walk forth 
into your fields, there Nature will meet you smiling, yeild 
to your will, and for one Grain, return you many a Golden 
Ear, 


His quaint conceits are shown in a letter dated from 
Burnham Thorpe, January Ist, 1787 :— 


; December has visited us in all the pomp and parade 
of Winter, wind and storm and rattling Hail; cloathed 
with frosted robes, powdered with Snow, all trimmed in 
Glittering Icicles; no- blooming Dowager was ever finer. 
But she has Figured and is gone, leaving the Throne to ’87, 
who begins with modesty and meekness, in a plain, rusty 
Green, with here and there the dead leaf spott. Attended 
only by gentle weeping Zephyrs ; (all Hypocrysy I doubt). 
He compares himself, in his placid way, to the “ poor snail 
that just creeps from shrub to shrub; ” the “ Noisy Nonsense 
of Elections ” disturbs him not a whit. The story goes that 
his morning sermon used to continue until he perceived the 
vestry door softly opening; this was the agreed signal given 
by his housekeeper—the rectory being close at hand—that 
“pudding time ” was near, and the discourse promptly con- 
cluded. 

His are not the only letters of interest, however, to which 
the author has had access. Mr. George Matcham, who 
married Catherine, is often quoted from, and reveals himself 
as a fine, thorough English gentleman. Towards the end 
of the book come hints and allusions bearing upon the fascina- 
tion of Lady Hamilton for Nelson, and the trouble of the 
father at the threatened unhappiness. 

It was well worth while t» spend “certain winter even- 
ings” among the old papers from which Mr. Matcham has 
made such a judicious selection, and the fifteen illustrations 
enhance the value of his work. Those who wish to study 
the characters and dispositions of a group of typical English 
men and women of that stirring period of our history will 
read every page of this volume with unqualified pleasure. 





THE INDIAN POLICE 


Police and Crime in India. By Sir Epmunp C. Cox, Bart. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Sir Epmunp Cox spent thirty years in India, and rose to one 
of the highest positions in the police force of the Bombay 
Presidency, so that he writes with authority on his own 





subject. He has, moreover, had literary experience, and 
has learnt how to condense superabundant matter and 
bring out the salient points. He presents the case of the 
Indian police, its history, shortcomings, and efforts, with 
suggestions for improvement in a readable shape. The 
object of the writer is to enable the public to form its own 
opinion upon this much-abused department. It is obviously 
fair that critics should not form conclusions without hearing 
both sides, but critics, especially those of the Parliamentary 
order, are not wont to observe fairness; they get hold of enough 
to frame a prima facie charge, and leave it to the Govern- 
ment spokesman to defend the department and the indi- 
vidual inculpated. But when a statesman of the calibre of 
Lord Courtney of Penwith shows the objections to a certain 
portion of Indian police procedure, there is certainly room for 
different views as to such points as the recording of con- 
fessions and the limitation of police detention. 

The first impression produced by a perusal of this book 
was not that the police are hopelessly corrupt, or incapable 
of correction up to at least European standards, as some 
allege, but that an enormous amount of work was required 
to get rid of the vicious native system inherited on our 
gradual conquest of India, upon which new foundations 
had to be laid. Perhaps some of Sir Edmund Cox’s most 
interesting chapters are those which describe the appalling 
state of the country at the commencement of British rule 
and the nature of the police under the old Hindu and 
Muhammadan Governments. The ancient village watch was 
part of the system of village communities in the days of 
emergence from barbarism; what passed for law and pro- 
cedure under native government can only be regarded, 
according to modern ideas, as simply inhuman. 

The methods employed, the tortures and beatings inflicted 
to extort confessions, the cruelty of the punishments, such as 
mutilation, trampling to death, or dragging by elephants, 
were simply frightful. Monstrous cruelties could be stopped 
at once, but even with the lapse of time it has been impos- 
sible to remove the bad name attaching to the Police Depart- 
ment in India. ‘The traditions of the force are native, and, 
it may be added, so are the traditional beliefs regarding it. 
If an ideal police could be called into existence to-morrow 
it would be regarded as corrupt until it had lived down its 
popular reputation. So itis with individuals; the honest 
sub-inspector is likely to be suspected only of being more 
astute than his dishonest colleague.” Before Lord Curzon 
appointed the Police Commission of 1902-03, a late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal wrote forcibly :—“ In no branch 
of the administration in Bengal is improvement so impera- 
tively required as in the police, There is no part of our system 
of which such universal and bitter complaint is made, and 
none in which, for the relief of the people and the reputation 
of Government, is reform in anything like the same degree 
so urgently called for. The evil is essentially in the investi- 
gating staff. It is dishonest and it is tyrannical. It is 
essential for a real reform that there should be a bold 
increase in the wages of a staff which wields so great 
a power, and in the more careful supervision of their 
work.” 

This Commission took infinite pains in their inquiries, but 
the Government declined to accept their exaggerated con- 
demnation of the whole Department, and some of their 
recommendations had been found unworkable. Apart from 
the difficulty of eradicating inveterate and ingrained abuses, 
improvements cost money, and only by degrees can the 
expenditure of a million of pounds per annum recommended 
by the Commission be found by the Government. Again, 
money cannot do everything. Though the pay of the force 
is increased from top to bottom and other measures are 
adopted to strengthen its position, there will always remain 
the imperfections of the Oriental character to overcome, 
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which cannot be extirpated immediately from the whole 
force. Education will do something, the police training- 
schools will do more, promotions and rewards will have their 
effects; but when all is said there will remain the old 
Oriental feelings that power and authority are to be utilised 
for personal advantage, that corruption is venial and truth 
of no consequence, that the demerit of irregularities consists 
in being found out. Until “honesty is the best policy ” 
has come to be accepted as a working principle, it 
cannot be said that a decent standard of morality has 
been attained. This is the real fundamental difficulty of 
establishing a satisfactory Police Department in India. The 
mental attitude of Orientals towards crime on the one hand, 
and towards methods of suppression on the other, requires 
thorough change. So much progress has been attained that 
we need not despair of further advance, but it will take time. 

Meanwhile the criminal classes avail themselves of the 
resources of civilisation to further their nefarious ends. 
The world has from time to time been startled with accounts 
of the use of bombs and revolvers against unoffending 
persons, of the murders of policemen in revenge for the 
evidence given by them, of the efforts made to terrorise 
officers from the execution of their duties. But probably few 
people know of the facilities afforded by the railways. Apart 
from the wandering tribes, which practically consist of pro- 
fessional criminals, such as the Bhamptas, Minas, and 
Kaikaris, there are many thousands of Pathans in India 
who, entering the country across the extended Afghan 
border, look on the plains of India as their happy hunting- 
ground. Some of them lead an absolutely nomadic life. 
Most of them claim to be engaged in some trade or pro- 
fession, adopted as a specious cloak for their malpractices. 
They travel enormous distances to carry out their schemes. 
Sir Edmund Cox mentions that they “ will travel hundreds 
of miles by rail on their errands of crime. When challenged 
they are always ready with a false account of their move- 
ments, and they will give any names and addresses which 
happen to come into their heads.” 

The chapter on the Criminal Tribes is of special interest 
as containing curious information of circumstances entirely 
unknown to England. Sir Edmund Cox, however, warns 
the reader of forming the impression that most, if not all, 
offences are committed by members of the “criminal ” 
tribes or classes. “ Unfortunately, a considerable proportion 
of the ordinary inhabitants of every village may be termed 
potential if not actual criminals.” 

The general opinion of Sir Charles Napier is that he was 
a brave, fiery old soldier who took Sind; a somewhat 
eccentric and wilful Commander-in-Chief who tried a fall 
with Lord Dalhousie and got the worst of it. Sir Edmund 
Cox has unearthed the information that Sir Charles was the 
father of the modern Indian police, by introducing into 
Sind “an efficient police force on the principles adopted in 
England. The police were to be a separate force employed 
solely on police work.” The separation of police from 
military duties was made universal, but while employed 
under the civil authorities they are drilled and have such 
military organisation as is necessary. 

Sir Edmund Cox has much to say of police departmental 
details, also of the admirable penal and procedure codes of 
India, which the general reader will presumably skip, but 
policemen of all grades should study this portion as well 
as the whole volume. There are, perhaps, two common 
opinions of police work—the one that it demands the highest 
intelligence, the other that it is dirty work, sometimes 
involving unsavoury methods. The truth probably lies 
between these extreme views. At any rate, civilisation 
requires that somehow it must be done. Sir Edmund Cox 
deserves commendation for showing so clearly and fully. how 
it is performed in India and its benefit to the country. 

R 





LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Annals of a Yorkshire House, from the Papers of a Macaroni 
and his Kindred. By A.M. W.Stinttxe. Two Volumes. 
Illustrated. (John Lane. 32s. net.) 


TxHosk who desire an interesting picture of the lives of 
country gentlemen in the eighteenth century will find an 
admirable study in these delightful volumes. Mrs. Stirling 
is already known as a researcher of insight into family 
archives by the Life of her great-grandfather, Thomas 
William Coke, Earl of Leicester. In these volumes she writes 
of some other ancestors—the Stanhopes of Horsforth and 
the Spencers of Cannon Hall—more particularly of another 
great-grandfather, Walter Spencer Stanhope, whose father 
married into the family of the Spencers. We do not propose 
to follow the biography of Walter Stanhope, but leave that 
pleasant survey to the readers of the “ Annals.” We prefer 
to give some examples of the general human interest which 
is so deftly woven into what may be termed the literary 
tapestry of Mrs. Stirling’s cunning work. 

First, there is the picture of country life, which begins 
with a characteristic dispute about fishing. We all know 
how amazingly tenacious country squires are to-day of their 
rights over a small trout-stream, and the lasting quarrels 
between neighbours about fish. So far back as the reign of 
Charles II. one John Spencer, after a savage quarrel with 
a poor man named Dyson, who was fishing near Hoyland 
Swaine, ran the wretched angler through the heart with 
his rapier. Being a noted Cavalier, the King granted him a 
Royal reprieve, “ which, with its Great Seal attached, is still 
in existence.” In a later generation (c. 1740) we find the 
family at Cannon Hall with a ménage whose nomenclature 
suggests a comic pack of cards of our childhood. Yet Mrs. 
Stirling assures us of the fact as an uudesigned coincidence. 
They were Mrs. Pickle, the cook; Mrs. Comfit, the house- 
keeper; Peach, the gardener; Fisher and Shooter, the 
gamekeepers ; Saddler, the groom; Beat, the huntsman; 
Spur, the whipper-in. As might be expected, there are 
many accounts of sport—racing, hunting, shooting, and 
cock-fighting. The old kennel lists are still preserved, with 
the name, pedigree, and fate of each dog, showing an 
extraordinary number “annually ordered for execution,” 
either on the plea of having worried sheep or in dread 
of madness. Inthe lists of the cocks used for cock-fighting 
the note of the fights arranged “is preceded reverently by 
the phrase ‘Please God.’” This was but seemly, seeing 
that the parson was not infrequently found at the cockpit 
on a Sunday afternoon. Great funerals also were pom- 
pously reverent. When William Spencer died, in 1756, 
sixty-eight torches (one for each year of his life) were 
carried in procession, with the coffin covered with a black 
velvet pall, from a black-draped room to the black-draped 
church. Fox-hunting squires drank hard in those days. 
After one famous run twenty men drank sixty bottles of 
port at a convivial evening at Cannon Hall. 

The details of a sojourn in London present a curious 
contrast to the luxury of the twentieth century. William 
Spencer writes to John Spencer in 1747 for his opinion 
“about how we must live in town ”—a party of three with 
two servants, and expects to get lodgings for two guineas a 
week, and so much extra “per joynt for meat-dressing,” 
while he should pay £8 a week for the “keeping of a pair 
of mares, and 10s, 6d. for the hire of a coachman.” LEven- 
tually a party of seven boarded and lodged in Dorset Court, 
Chanel Row, Westminster, with one Mrs. Usgates, having 
the use of six rooms for £4 10s. a week for the whole party. 
We cannot imagine the daughter of a country house to-day 
entrusting her father with the purchase of her clothes in 
town, “a Camblet w™ a Sattin Vest, embroidered loops in a 
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Slight Maner, six yards and a Q' for ye Peticoat, and fashion- 
able black silk Cap;”—=still less, concluding her letter 
“ with proper Comp‘ to Yourself and Bro™ Hond Sir, Y‘ m‘ 
Dutifull Dau” A. M. Spencer.’”” An improvement in travel- 
ling from the North began in the latter half of the century, 
when it was announced (in 1763) that “Safe and Expe- 
ditious travelling with Machines on steel springs in four 
days to London could be performed from the Old King’s 
Arms in Leeds every Monday and Wednesday.” And not 
long after there was a notable acceleration of The Leeds 
Machine to two days and a half. In 1776 the time was 
reduced to thirty-nine hours. 

There are some interesting pictures in the University 
career of Walter Spencer Stanhope, who now becomes the 
central figure in the book. He writes in 1768 of “a remark- 
able and unprecedented thing:” how Lady Huntingdon, 
Queen of the Methodists, as Walpole called her, “entered 
eight Methodistical Mechanics at St. Edmund’s Hall: and 
five of them (proh pudor!) Gentlemen Commoners, in sooth 
a barber, a grocer, a soap-boiler, a tallow chandler, and a 
blacksmith.” Thus was Ruskin’s scheme forestalled by a 
century, though the experiment was too advanced for the 
period, and did not last ten days, for “these sweet Saints 
with long visages did not escape Persecution, but were on 
Friday solemnly expelled.” 

When Walter Stanhope first entered on London life he 
found the “gilded youth” divided into two classes—the 
Beauties andthe Macaronis. The Macaroni Club, so-called 
from a dish then little seen in England, was formed by 
young men fresh from the grand tour, who introduced the 
wildest gaiety of foreign fashion and gaming, much to the 
displeasure of the King and Queen. Stanhope soon became 
a prominent personage of the Macaronis, also of Almacks, 
and of the Society of the Dilettanti. Gaining a seat for 
Carlisle by the Lowther interest, he was Member of Parlia- 
ment for nearly forty years. In these spheres he naturally 
made many acquaintances and some notable friendships 
among men of renown in that brilliant period, among whom 
were reckoned Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and Wilberforce. 
He describes the famous dramatic scene, when Burke, crying 
excitedly “ Let us go!” took several Members of the House 
to Westminster Abbey to search for a site for the grave of 
Chatham. Even before Pitt entered Parliament Stanhope 
predicted his future in a curious wager:—‘Gave Mrs. 
Andrew St. John five guineas; to receive 15 guineas 
when Mr. William Pitt is Prime Minister;” and four 
years later (1784) the debt must have been honoured. 
The eloquence of Fox was “astonishing,” but none surpassed 
the wonderful rhetoric of Sheridan. There is an interesting 
account of Wilberforce’s great struggle against the powerful 
Whig families in Yorkshire, and of his speech to 7,000 
people in York, when, as Boswell wrote, “I saw what 
seemed to be a mere shrimp mount upon the table, but 
as I listened, he grew and grew until the shrimp became 
a whale.” In 1804 Wilberforce writes to Stanhope of the 
remarkable fact that, owing to the lack of timber, “18 tons 
of iron has just now been used in the repair of a 74 gun ship.” 

Mrs. Stirling is a clever and judicial biographer, possessing 
the gift of selection, and in these volumes throws many 
charming sidelights on the social and political life of the 
eighteenth century. 





CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN POETRY 


Contemporary Belgian Poetry. Selected and Translated by 
JetHRO Birnert, M.A. (Walter Scott. 1s.) 


WE welcome this new volume in the cheap and convenient 
series known as the Canterbury Poets, if only because it 
re-emphasises the fact that Belgium has a very interesting 


and striking contemporary literature of its own, a literature 
written in French, but as clearly and even passionately 
national as that of any civilised country to-day. Modern 
Belgian poetry is as characteristic of the country as the 
work of Jordaens or Teniers, and could as little have been 
produced by a Frenchman. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant to note that all the Belgian poets of any importance are 
of Flemish origin. Verhaeren, Albert Giraud, Maeterlinck, 
and Van Lerberghe are Flemings; Max Elskamp had a 
Flemish father ; Iwan Gilkin, who is more important as a 
dramatist, a Flemish mother. And though they employ the 
French language as their medium of expression, the emotions 
they seek to express are undeniably Flemish. The healthy 
and barbaric brutality of Verhaeren’s earlier work is as much 
beyond the reach of a Frenchman as the mysterious, and to 
our mind tiresome, symbolism of Maeterlinck’s songs. He 
is too civilised to produce the first, and he is too practical- 
minded to produce the second. 

When we leave generalities criticism of poetry always 
becomes a question of individual preference. Probably every 
one will agree with Mr. Bithell in regarding Verhaeren, to 
whom this little book is dedicated, as the leading Belgian 
poet, but we hope that there are many who will take excep- 
tion to his extravagant statement that he is the greatest of 
all French poets, past and present. Such a statement should 
always be accompanied and restricted by a definition of 
poetry, for, lacking that, it is difficult to know by what 
means the critic has arrived at his opinion. How does Mr. 
Bithell measure Verhaeren against Verlaine or Victor Hugo 
or Alfred de Musset? How do people do these things? 
In the same way we have always wondered by what process 
it has been discovered that Shakespeare is a greater poet 
than Keats. Is there some mysterious yard-measure of 
which the initiate avail themselves, or is it merely an 
emphatic method of stating personal prejudices and prefer- 
ences? For great poetry cannot be arranged in degrees, 
and, once its greatness is admitted, the man who attempts 
the task commands our sympathy rather than our admira- 
tion. Who can say whether the “ Ode to a Grecian Urn” 
is greater or less than the wonderful love-scene at the end 
of the “ Merchant of Venice” ? The unwarrantable use of 
superlatives is a defect in much modern criticism, and 
phrases such as the greatest poet, the greatest sculptor, 
the greatest painter remind us of the tallest sky-scraper, the 
longest sea-serpent, and the most gigantic gooseberry. 

Nevertheless, we do not quarrel with Mr. Bithell for 
devoting sixty of his two hundred pages to the work of 
Verhaeren, for this is without doubt the most interesting 
and the most characteristically Flemish section of the book. 
There is no need to criticise the poet at length, for 
Verhaeren’s work is probably better known in England 
than that of any other contemporary foreign poet. On the 
other hand, we imagine that few English readers have 
seriously wrestled with the lyrics of M. Maeterlinck, which 
leave our admiration for the poetical qualities of his prose 
works unaltered. A far more interesting poet is Albert 
Giraud, who expresses his personality in verse of a classical 
purity of style. He is very badly treated with only six 
pages, which will hardly give the reader an idea of his 
merit. Such a poet as Sylvain Bonmariage should not have 
been included at all, while personally we would also have 
dispensed with specimens of the work of Isi-Collin, Jean 
Dominique, Georges Rency, and Georges Marlow. But in 
justice to Mr. Bithell we should add that he has not given 
us much of any of these writers, and on the whole he may 
be said to have performed his task of selection very well. 

The translation of poetry from one language to another 
calls either for a miracle or a crime. The miracle happens 
when a poet finds himself so much in sympathy with an 





alien confrére that he succeeds in pouring the wine of his 
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song from one flask to another without loss or adulteration. 
We remember certain translations of Swinburne, of Rossetti, 
of Edward Fitzgerald, and we know that the feat is pos- 
sible. But almost invariably the translator of poetry is 
compelled to choose one of two criminal alternatives. He 
must either sacrifice fidelity to the original to the exigencies 
of a new medium of expression, or be content to produce a 
faithful version from which all the poetical qualities of the 
original are absent. Mr. Bithell has compromised by sin- 
ning in both directions. For instance, there is nothing in 
the poetical merit of this— 


I know full well to-day, my dream was mad ; 
My love of autumn was a crime, no doubt ; 
And like a nail I tear the yearning out 

That my too simple heart for childhood had— 


to justify it as a translation of :— 


Je comprends aujourd'hui que mon réve était fou, 

Que mon amour d’automne était presque une offense, 

Et j’arrache & jamais de mon coeur, comme un clou, 

Le tragique désir d'une impossible enfance. 
This will serve as a compendious example of the liberties 
that Mr. Bithell takes with his text. He has changed the 
metre and the order of the |jrhyme-endings; he has trans- 
lated presque in the second line by “ no doubt;” he has not 
translated & jamais in the third line or impossible in the 
fourth at all, and to fill up he has attached an epithet of his 
own to the word “heart.” Allowing himself such a freedom 
as this, we cannot but feel that he should have produced 
better results poetically. 

But, in spite of this, we think that this little book will 
serve its purpose very well in giving English readers who 
cannot read French verse an opportunity of realising certain 
aspects of contemporary Belgian poetry. A literal prose 
translation accompanied by the original text is, in our 
opinion, always more satisfactory. But doubtless that lies 
outside the scheme of the present series. And when we 
consider the difficulty of giving anything like an adequate 
version of the work of twenty different poets, we realise 
that it is unjust to apply too high a standard to Mr. 
Bithell’s renderings. 

We must end with a word of caution. Flemish art is 
outspoken, and, as Mr. Bithell has sensibly and courageously 
published his translations without expurgation, this is 
emphatically not a book for the young. Indeed, when we 
recall the outcry that was raised against Swinburne’s rela- 
tively innocuous “ Poems and Ballads,” we wonder what 
Robert Buchanan and his blushing comrades would have 
made of such a book as this. But as a rule the bluntness 
of the Belgian poets may be taken to be a sign of barbaric 
healthiness of mind rather than of any unwholesome absorp- 
tion in the sexual. At the same time, if this book had been 


the original work of an English poet it would never have 
found a publisher. R. M. 





THE AGONISTS 


The Agonists: a Trilogy of God and Man. 
Hewett. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


A critic with a poem before him strange as to manner and 
uncommon as to its substance has always a difficult task to 
achieve the perfect balance between an eagerly receptive 
mind and a clear reliance on certain ineradicable principles. 
For there are such principles. There is a class of stolid 
unwieldy minds for which To-day expresses the utmost 
possible summit of achievement, and to which all things 
new wear the clear brand of the pit. With that, of course, 
no sane mind has any sympathy. We must go on: if we 
cannot progress, we must discover things new ; if we cannot 
discover things that are new, then we must express the old 
things with the new charm of hot life, which is in itself a 


By Mavrice 





manner of discovery. But there is another class of mind : and 
it is very much the rule with a certain type among modern 
literary critics. The exploits of this class of mind are very 
interesting. Put before it a poem cast from pure gold, but 
fashioned in old-time Spenserian stanzas, and the chances 
are that it will not even be read. But put before it some 
shapeless mass of versicles, and something very like ecstasy 
will ensue. A poem that expresses man’s perennial love for 
woman it will put by witha gesture of scorn; but a poem 
that deals with a sporadic, if not a coxcomb’s, hatred of 
woman it will hail as a sign of strength—whereas it will 
probably be the outcome of an irritation that is the very 
essence of weakness. 

So in approaching Mr. Hewlett’s poem it becomes 
absolutely necessary to have certain fundamental principles 
clearly in mind. For instance, it is the business of 
poetry to express beauty. Whether that beauty be its 
own sufficiency, as some say, or whether it be the most 
exquisite concomitant of a higher morality, as others will 
say, does not very much matter at the moment. The main 
thing is that beauty, and not ugliness, is the goal, or, to put 
it in terms of the reading mind, the thing to be stirred in us 
should be exaltation and not revulsion, ecstasy and not 
distaste. So much for the substance of poetry. As for the 
manner of its expression, there are broad rules here too, not 
less unfailing. For the whole course of poetry is the history 
of the attempt to articulate beauty in an eternal, universal 
rhythm—such as the planets swing to, such as guides the 
stars and dominates our own minds and emotions. That 
rhythm admits of diversity; it even demands diversity, 
since without it the monotony is intolerable. But it is a 
diversity of the rhythm and nota defiance of it. Or, to 
phrase it in the terms of our own literature, we say that 
Norton and Sackville were incompetent becausethethump and 
stump of the iambic metre in Gordobuc hypnotised them 
(and wearied us), and we say that Occleve was incompetent 
because his lines have not the wildest suggestion of rhythm. 
We go to sleep over the one, and we conld “ hurl things” at 
the other. The finest example of an artist who can keep 
ever true to his dominating rhythm, and yet ever keep 
shifting his weights and marshalling his metrical legions, is, 
of course, Milton. 

Therefore when we find Mr. Hewlett saying in his preface 
that “ surely poetry may borrow from prose without ceasing 
to be poetry,” it gives us pause. As a point of fact (and it 
would be a good thing if this were more clearly recognised 
in certain quarters to-day) poetry and prose, or, rather, 
metrical and unmetrical expression, are so distinct that a 
true artist has actually to conceive the thing he would say in 
one or the other form. Mr. Hewlett goes on to say that 
“the burden of the iambic pentameter has been too many for 
the poets—and, it seems, for their readers.” Well, if it 
was one too many for the “ poets,” it would very naturally 
be one too many for their readers. That goes without 
saying. But itis by no means so clear that in overcoming 
feeble poets the iambic pentameter did not prove its own 
heroic qualities. Long before Milton appeared on the scene 
it proved one too many for poor Occleve, but that does not 
prove Occleve right and the iambic pentameter at fault. 
Read the following passage from Mr. Hewlett’s present work, 
and judge whether it or the much-despised iambic penta- 
meter is more apt to stupefy the reader. 


Britomart’s ghost, querulous, 
Men say, still flits about 

The precinct where her heart 
Was fixt, and in the night 

Her prayers sob round the aisles. 
So the haplessly dead, : 
Pluckt too soon from the earth, 
Haunt it still, living 
Unsubstantially there ! 
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It simply is not rhythm of any kind, and to print it as 
poetry is to beg the whole question Printed as prose it 
would defy reconstruction, and the ear aches with the effort 
to hear a rhythm that is not there, and the mind is irritated 
beyond measure. The attention instead of being assisted, 
as is the business of metre, is destroyed; and the mind, 
instead of being charmed by a richness of music, is puzzled 
by cacophony. This is not a question of novelty; it is 
simply a question of laws that dominate all things, from 
Sirius with his dark companion to the emotions in our 
own bosoms—laws which Mr. Hewlett, either in weakness 
or in unhealthiness, has defied, and which have therefore 
broken him. It is too late in the day to make a new 
universe. Creation is not mere novelty ; it is discovery. 
Even at its best Mr. Hewlett’s verse, by irritating the 
expectation, proves that the fundamental laws of the mind 
are being violated. The mind floats on such a passage as 
the following with an extraordinary feeling of rest : 


O steadfast and sure, O holy, 

O grey-eyed Maiden far-seeing, 

O lovely as light on the hills, 

O kind as the sun on the hill-teps! 
O clear and pure, to whose beam 

Is given to cleave things hid 

In men’s dark souls—lift now 

The shroud of pain from our heads! 


Then we realise that it is the equable rhythm that has given 
our expectation its ease. 

Inasmuch as we can only know a poem by its appearance, 
it has seemed wise to deal first with the somewhat repelling 
shape Mr. Hewlett has seen fit to give his Trilogy. Yet, 
when one approaches the matter and substance of it, one 
finds a similar repulsion there. We may be forgiven the 
thought that it is surely time we outgrew the myths of two 
and a half millenniums ago. Not only do they fail absolutely 
to express our conceptions, but they strike us as very puerile 
for the most part—always excepting the beautiful myth of 
Demeter and Persephone. Even its tales are far remote 
from us: the great story of Oedipus, for example, with its 
clockwork cynicism of the gods, having to overcome an 
undesirable resistance before attention can be won. Yet 
even if a poet elect to be so far recessive at this time of day 
as to go back to the Greek tales, worked through so often as 
they have been, there are still many of them that make a 
sufficiently desirable proffer without choosing so repulsive a 
story. This whole Trilogy is based on the sin of Pasiphaé ; 
that is to say, on a thing that is horrible. If, as has 
been said, it is the business of poetry to express beauty, 
then Mr. Hewlett has stumbled at the very threshold of the 
matter by expressing something that is ugly and revolting. 
No ethic teaching can be drawn from Pasiphaé’s sin, because 
it is outside human, or, at least, legitimate experience. Her 
sin, and the death of Minos’ son, is the burthen of the 
first of the Trilogy. In his Introduction Mr. Hewlett tells 
us that Power, Love, and Knowledge being the essential 
qualities of God, and therefore of Man when likest God, 
each unit of the Trilogy has as its business to expose the 
failure of God or man from the lack of one or other of these 
essential qualities. Minos, for example, fails because 
although he had knowledge he had not power. Incidentally 
he seems to show a singular lack of knowledge. Perhaps 
he had it, however, but was not given an opportunity of 
showing it. But exactly wherein he shows his lack of power, 
seeing he was broken through his wife’s monstrous sin, does 
not appear. 

The next unit deals with Ariadne in Naxos; and through 
it all there is a subtler unhealthiness, though it is not less 
undesirable. It purports to show that the god Dionysus 
has power, but not the faculty, of winning love. Truly 
enough the structure of the story conveys it, but it is not 





brought home to us. The adultery of Ariadne with 
Dionysus is so arbitrary, so mechanical, that the mind 
calls out against it. Let the matter be put clearly. When 
Macbeth commits his murder, were his evil twice as great 
as it is, the story of his deed twines about us, for he is one 
of us. He acts from a propulsion that we can understand, 
however we may condemn it. Therefore his story need 
make no effort to convey a moral, for in the deepest sense it 
is in itself a moral. It moves on the plane of our under- 
standing. The evils he may do may be great, may be 
heinous, but they are not monstrous. But when Ariadne is 
led away by Dionysus, or when Theseus is sent away by 
Dionysus, it is not Ariadne nor Theseus nor Dionysus who 
acts, it is a harsh, arbitrary, ugly old story that pushes them 
about. Like the incoherence of the verse, it irritates us 
and violates our sense of fitness. The mind objects to being 
irritated and harrowed simply to please the undesirable 
caprice of an unlikely old legend. Mr. Hewlett tells us 
that poets have hitherto avoided this cycle of legends. 
That in itself should have made him suspicious of them. 

All this is a pity. Lofty endeavours are not so numerous 
nowadays that we can look on a ruin of this kind unmoved. 
Poems that aim as high as this cycle aims are urgent to be 
done. But when we see a poem like this fail, bot in matter 
and manner, we may be forgiven the thought that its maker 
has scarcely the equipment for their achievement. 





HENRY VIII’S PERSONALITY 


Henry VIII. and his Court. By Hersert Beersoum Tree. 
With Four Full-page Plates. Sixth Edition. (Cassell 
and Co. 1s. net.) 


We have received the sixth edition of Sir Herbert Tree’s 
notes on “ Henry VIII. and his Court.” The little work is 
only intended as a useful commentary upon the stage pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s play. Sir Herbert Tree writes: 
“ Henry was every inch a man, but he was no gentleman,” 
and he proceeds to support this view by giving the family 
history of the Tudors, who were a Welsh family of some- 
what humble stock. ‘“ Henry VII.’s great-grandfather was 
butler or steward to the Bishop of Bangor, whose son, Owen 
Tudor, coming to London, obtained a Clerkship of the Ward- 
robe to Henry V.’s Queen, Catherine of France.” A 
morganatic marriage took place, the two sons of it, Edmund 
and Jasper, were favoured by their half-brother, Henry VI. : 
Edmund became Earl of Richmond, and, in 1543, was 
formally declared legitimate and enrolled a member of the 
King’s Council. Two years later he married the Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, a descendant of Edward III. It was 
this union between Edmund Tudor and Margaret Beaufort 
which gave Henry VII. his claim by descent to the English 
Throne. 

A chronicler who saw Henry VIII. at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold describes him in a somewhat different manner 
to that which Sir Herbert Tree has put forward :— 


The goodliest prince that ever reigned over the realm of 
England, honnete, hault et droit, in manner gentle and 
gracious, rather fat with a red beard, large enough, and very 
becoming. 

Ifthe chronicler is to be believed, there is no reason to 
attribute to Henry coarse or ungentlemanly behaviour, and 
therefore the actor who represents the Tudor monarch must 
choose between the statement that Henry was no gentle- 
man and the description which we have just quoted, and 
which would certainly lead one to suppose that in his 
manners at least he was one. At any rate, we cannot con- 
ceive that Henry’s musical ability could possibly be the 
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attribute of a boorish person. We are told that he “ played 
with taste and execution on the organ, harpsichord, and 
lute;” also that he had “a powerful voice, and sang 
with great accomplishment.” He had many other accom- 
plishments, amongst which we may mention that he was a 
practical architect. On the whole we think that he was an 
accomplished man, and that he should be portrayed on the 
stage in that light. 

There are many smart epigrammatic phrases in the book. 
We note that “To-day the pen is mightier than the sword ; 
the stylograph is more deadly than the stiletto.” 

The little volume goes on to trace with accuracy Wolsey’s 
magnificence :— 


His gold and silver plate at Hampton Court alone 
was valued by the Venetian Ambassador at 300,000 
golden ducats, which would be the equivalent in modern 
coin of a million and a half. The silver was estimated at a 
similar amount. 


Perhaps it would have been better if Wolsey had 
restricted his prodigality, bearing in mind that his royal 
master had a very keen eye to the magnificent as well as 
an unerring instinct to convert it to his own use. Thus we 
find the King asking of Wolsey : 


Why he, a subject, should have so magnificent an abode 
as Hampton Court; whereupon Wolsey diplomatically 
answered (feeling perhaps the twitch of a phantom rope 
around his neck), “ To show how noble a place a subject may 
offer to his Sovereign.” The King was not slow to accept 
this offer, and thenceforth made Hampton Court Palace 
his own. 


The fall of Wolsey proceeded apace henceforward, and 
followed very closely on the lines of Shakespeare’s play. 

Sir Herbert Tree treats with considerable skill the 
intrigues and transactions which led to the Reformation, the 
whole raison d’étre of which was whether the King could 
obtain a divorce from Queen Katharine in order to make 
Anne Boleyn his Queen. Of course these facts are well 
known to the historian, the main idea of the present work 
being to bring them together in a very concise and con- 
venient manner, and the little book may well be recom- 
mended to those who during a half-hour like to be transported 
into a past of magnificence and great interest. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Imperial Telegraphic Communication. By Cuaries Bricut. 
(P.S. King and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Bricut has gathered together in this small volume a 
number of papers, addresses, and articles contributed by 
him at various times to learned societies and monthly 
reviews upon the urgent need of the extension and cheapen- 
ing of the cable system throughout the British Empire. 
This is one of the problems which is engaging the earnest 
attention of the Colonial Premiers at present visiting 
England—a problem the importance of which, in connection 
with Imperial unity, it is impossible to overestimate. The 
effective control and protection of our cable connections in 
time of war is as important as the efficiency of our fighting 
forces themselves. It is true that “wireless” has already 
proved a valuable auxiliary, but as matters stand its 
radius of activity is limited, and it would be a colossal error 
for any Government to await its perfection instead of using 
the materials already at hand in order to strengthen strategi- 
cally the position of the Empire as an entity. When it 
is remembered that the cost of a first-class battleship is 
approximately twice that of an Atlantic cable, it seems 





scarcely credible that there is no British-owned cable between 
Canada and the British Isles. In fact, all indications point 
to the pooling of the existing Atlantic cable systems into 
one huge American combine, which would probably lead to 
a raising of rates, and might even be used as a means of 
checking trade between Great Britain and the Dominion. 
But apart from the Atlantic connections, the position of 


‘the cables linking up the Mother Country with the more 


distant colonies is equally unsatisfactory. With the excep- 
tion of the trans-Pacific cable between Australia and Canada, 
all the other lines pass through some portion of foreign 
territory, and are thus liable to interruption at any moment. 
There can be no guarantee against their being interfered with 
in the event of international complications, a sufficiently 
serious position of affairs considering the necessity, at all 
costs, of protecting the outlying portions of the Empire. In 
addition to the strategic side of the question, however, is 
the factor that lack of mutual understanding generally lies 
at the root of most Imperial difficulties. It is quite impos- 
sible to gauge accurately the legitimacy or justice of some 
grievance without being thoroughly conversant with the 
local conditions and the trend of popular feeling. No doubt 
the responsible officials are kept well informed, but even so 
it is the great mass of the general public which is indirectly 
responsible for a definite line of policy. Cheaper cable rates 
would mean increased communication of all kinds, leading 
up by degrees to mutual understanding and sympathy. The 
case of England and France is an excellent example of how 
public feeling can be swayed by closer acquaintanceship. 
Not so long ago France was regarded with deep suspicion 
as a species of hereditary enemy ; but travel became easier 
and cheaper, visits were more frequently paid from the one 
country to the other and vice versa, with the result that 
distrust rapidly merged into sincere friendship. An all-red 
cable route linking up the distant portions of the Empire 
could not but prove an invaluable asset in strengthening the 
bonds of sympathy and understanding, upon which the whole 
structure of the Imperial ideal rests. 


Nouveaux Récits des Temps Révolutionnaires. By Ernest 
Daupet. (Hachette and Co. 3f. 50c.) 


Surevy it is time for M. Ernest Daudet to call a halt. He 
has been writing for more than fifty years, during which time 
his output has been enormous. It is seriously a question 
whether several of his later works deserved to be printed, 
at any rate in volume form. Never was there a more 
scrappy book than the one before us. We agree with 
M. Daudet that, although one may fix the date at which the 
French Revolutionary Period began, it is difficult to say 
when it ended (if, indeed, it has ended now), in such wise 
that one may perbaps be allowed to include in it matters 
pertaining both to the First Empire and to the Bourbon 
Restoration. But this olla podrida of M. Daudet’s contains 
nothing of value and little of real interest. An account of the 
Empress Elizabeth, consort of Alexander I. of Russia, which 
is merely a kind of précis of a three-volume work issued by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Michaelovitch ; a few inconclusive par- 
ticulars of a fraud of the “Spanish prisoner type; a reprint 
of the fragmentary story of an adventuress named Adélaide 
Riflon, who duped sundry personages of the First Republic 
and the Consulate ; a narrative of the case of the Chevalier de 
Gonault, who was shot at Troyes in 1814 for “treason ” to 
Napoleon ; a few glimpses of Louis X VIII. and his unworthy 
nephew the Duc de Berry; and a gossipy sketch of life at 
Aix-la-Chapelle during the Congress of 1818—such are the 
contents of M. Daudet’s volume. The last paper, which is 
chiefly based on French police reports, is by far the best of 
the bunch, as it affords entertaining glimpses of the Russian 
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and Austrian Emperors, Metternich, Wellington, and others, 
including Lady Castlereagh, who is shown dancing nimbly 
and incessantly with one or another crowned head, though 
she is described as a person of most colossal proportions, 
whose diamond-decked hair is surmounted by three long 
feathers (in fact, a Prince of Wales’ crest) “rising perpen- 
dicularly towards heaven.” There is also in this same paper 
some amusing information about the many bas bleus, 
vocalists, lady-aeronauts, and fortune-tellers who flocked to 
Aix in 1818 ; but in the rest of M. Daudet’s volume we find 
little that is really new to us. 


A Woman of the Revolution: Théroigne de Méricowt. By 
Frank Hamev. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
16s. net.) 


THe question which presents itself on examining this hand- 
some volume is whether it was really worth while to expend 
so much time, trouble, ink, and paper on the biography of 
such a creature as Anne-Joséphe Terwagne, otherwise 
Théroigne de Méricourt. Mr. Frank Hamel has written 
previously, and wrttten well, on the Dauphines of France 
and Mme. du Chatelet, and those biographies were fitting 
themes for his skilful pen ; but is it not excessive to devote 
a volume of nearly 400 pages to the career of a woman 
whom one may describe without hesitation as a harlot and a 
liar, and whose influence on the Revolution was brief, inter- 
mittent, and far less important than the legendary accounts 
of her (popularised in this country by Carlyle) would have 
us to believe? If a bulky octavo volume is to be allotted 
to a third or fourth rate character of the Revolution, we 
may have to revert to folios when we are dealing with 
the chief personages of that period. In our opinion, 
moreover, there is nothing attractive in the story of 
Théroigne’s life. She is inno sense sympathique. Doubtless 
she was less guilty than some have asserted. Mr. Hamel 
shows that a good many lies have been told or written about 
her; but his book also contains proof that she told or wrote a 
good many lies herself. Her kindness to her brothers, who did 
not scruple to take from her money she derived from her 
protectors, is adduced as a proof of her “noble” nature; but 
many similar exampies might be adduced among women of 
her character. She is also described as being very attractive 
in appearance, if not exactly beautiful. It is difficult to 
decide, however, which of the portraits of her given in this 
volume is the least ugly. Possibly it is the one serving as a 
frontispiece, for in this she merely looks anwmical. 

Our criticism of Mr. Hamel’s book is levelled solely at 
its subject, for we gladly acknowledge that he is a very 
careful and well-informed writer. We trust that he will 
select for his next work a more reputable and attractive 
heroine than the so-called “brown beauty,” over whom 
Carlyle contrived to wax sentimentally eloquent, but who 
leaves us profoundly cold. 


Tue Illustrated London News is described on its title-page as 
a “Coronation Record Number,” and, from a somewhat 
cursory glance through the many charming pages which go 
to make up this souvenir edition, it would appear that the 
appellation is well merited. There are twenty-four coloured 
and other plates, many illustrations, and portraits. The 
frontispiece consists of the reproduction of a special painting 
of King George expressly designed for the Illustrated 
London News by Mr. C. Ouless, Other pictures include an 
excellent likeness of Queen Mary, after the painting by Mr. 
G. C. Wilmshurst ; one of Edward, Prince of Wales, after 
Mr. 8. Begg; illustrations of representatives of the King’s 
“Own” Regiments of the Indian Army, and photographs of 





the Regalia to be used at the Coronation. There are also 
several pages devoted to the illustration of some very 
interesting legendary fantasies, such as “The Legend of 
the Egyptian Origin of the Stone of Scone,” “The Fisher- 
man’s Vision,” and “The Virgin Appearing to Thomas a 
Becket.” 

In such a number as this the reading-matter naturally 
takes a secondary place, although a very large amount of 
interesting information is given with reference to the many 
and varied matters in connection with the coming ceremony. 
The very handsome borders surrounding the illustrations 
must not be passed by without a word of comment. We 
think that it is no exaggeration to say that these constitute 
some of the most artistic portions of the “ Record Number.” 
The designs are most beautiful and dainty, while the colours 
are made to blend in a manner only possible to any one who 
has a very keen appreciation of the beautiful. No one who 
spends half-a-crown on The Illustrated London News 
Coronation Number can possibly be disappointed in his 
purchase. 








FICTION 


The Ship of Coral. By H. pp Vere Sracrootz. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Sracrootr’s latest novel may be bracketed with ‘“ The 
Blue Lagoon” for several reasons. It is a return to his 
best manner—the real, adventurous, vivid story-telling 
manner which holds any reader but a misanthrope charmed 
until the last page is finished. Gaspard Cadillac and a 
shipmate, Yves, are wrecked on an outer island of the West 
Indies, sole survivors. Yves, wandering at the edge of the 
lagoon, discovers the wonderful sunken vessel encrusted with 
coral, gleaming with a thousand hues, which is the theme of the 
book, and the story of Gaspard’s unfortunate quarrel with 
Yves, of his meeting with the extraordinary Captain Sagesse 
of Saint Pierre, and of their subsequent adventures in search 
of treasure, forms a romance quite as enthralling as any Mr. 
Stacpoole has previously given us. Running through it all 
we have a delicate little love-episode, which ends happily, 
although the climax is reached among the ruins of the city 
which Pelée’s awful eruption wellnigh erased from the map. 

None of Mr. Stacpoole’s skill in description has deserted 
him; he makes his readers see the wonderful tropical 
dawns and sunsets. Here is a word-picture difficult to 
excel :— 


The world now seemed dipped in the cup of a great 
golden flower, and the little ripples that came sighing in 
round the low-tide reefs showed their foam like fleeces of 
gold. Nota trace of cloud showed in the golden sky, not 
a wave on the golden sea; in that wonderful sunset the 
palm-tops burned like fingers of flame, and, as music lights 
the soul of man, so did the golden and glowing atmosphere 
the heart of the lagoon. 

The ship in the water below answered to the magic of the 
light; the thing that had been grey and dismal as death was 
in a moment transformed toa dream of colour; the grains 
of frost-white coral became golden lamps; starfish, sea- 
flowers, coralline growths, pink, crimson, indigo, pale 
yellow—colour and form, all lent their adornment. Shadow- 
less on her bed of dazzling sand, she hung for a moment 
burning in full sight, clear to the eye as though she were 
floating in air, and exquisite as a jewel; then, just as 
she had bloomed she faded out, her colour and beauty 
passing with the fading light; and as night swept over the 
sea like the shadow of a violet wing, she vanished utterly, 
whilst the lagoon filled with darkness, and the first stars 
cast their shimmer on its surface. 


Such vivid colour is the note of this fascinating story, and 
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if we cannot set sail for these isles of light and beauty, the 
next best thing is to read of them in Mr. Stacpoole’s 
delightful romances. 


The Major’s Niece. By Grorce A. Birmincuam. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.) 


Here is a capital book, with many a laugh in it. There are 
not so many books written at the present time that compel 
laughter as to put this one in danger of being overlooked. 
Mr. Birmingham has made a “corner” in this kind of 
natural, spontaneous, mirth-provoking Irish tale, and in 
“J.J.” he has a real character, a character that made the 
success of “Spanish Gold” and will sustain this. Major 
Kent receives a letter from his sister living in Australia, 
where her husband rears sheep, while she rears a big family, 
the size of which is loosely defined by being called the con- 
venient number of ten. It may be more or less, her brother 
thinks ; but it is some good round number, and he cannot be 
exact about it. In the letter his sister saysthat she is on a 
trip to Europe, and she proposes to send her daughter 
Marjorie to stay with her uncle what time she and her 
husband “do” the European capitals. The Major is a 
bachelor, devoted to the breeding of ponies and to his 
yacht. His house, called “ Portsmouth Lodge,” is unique in 
the district by reason of the fact that the Major has raised up 
a thoroughly tidy Irish housekeeper, only, however, to fall into 
deep subjection to her. His domestic requirements are further 
arranged for in the shape of a maid called Mary Garry, a 
man to look after his horses called Jamesey Deneril, and a 
boy engaged to do odd jobs called Pandeen Canavan, 
which he either does or does not, according to the proximity 
of the strap. It is into this house that a niece is 
to be shot from Australia, and in his anxiety to know how 
best to meet so desperate a situation, the Major calls in the 
advice of his friend the Rev. J. J. Weldon, who is the 
curate of Ballymoy, and called by his friend “ J, J.” 

After reading the letter “J. J.” assures the Major, from 
internal evidence, that she is a grown-up young lady, and 
draws up an elaborate programme, including tennis parties, 
At Homes, cycling (a new machine is bought for her at the 
instigation of “J. J.’’), and other innocent diversions for a 
charming young lady just entering into the world. The story 
of her beauty and her talents is set abroad quite innocently by 
“J. J.,” and the whole countryside is looking forward to her 
arrival, At last the day of her arrival is reached, and the 
Major and “J. J.” set off to meet, at the distant station, 
the grown-up young lady whose coming has excited so much 
calculation. Marjorie is met, and Marjorie is ten years old. 
The fun and frolic of the child, the blarney of “J. J.” who 
carries off every situation in triumph, make capital reading. 
This is a book for the idle-born, and makes idleness profitable 
unto health. 


The Valley of Regret. By Apetaine Howt. (John Lane. 
6s.) 


THE name of the author of “The Valley of Regret” is new 
tous. The consequent inference is, therefore, that it is her 
first book. If this is the case Miss Adelaide Holt is to be 
congratulated on the triumphant success which it will 
undoubtedly make. It is a masterpiece of characterisation, 
style, construction—of everything, in short, that constitutes 
the art of novel-writing. The lapses, faults, and jarring 
clichés which almost invariably escape the blue pencil in the 
vast majority of first novels are non-existent in “‘ The Valley 
of Regret.” Miss Adelaide Holt’s characterisation does not 
consist of the long-winded, over-elaborate, and wholly tire- 
some stuff which most authors seem to consider good writing. 


She has sketched in her characters with light, delicate 
touches which are peculiar to a master craftsman. Betty, 
John, Edward, the German Jew—without exception, all her 
characters are strikingly alive. Everything that they do 
and say, one feels instinctively, was done and said by them. 
It would be impossible for them to have acted or spoken 
differently. The tragedy of Edward—which is not half so 
awful as the tragedy of Betty or of John—is worked out 
step by step with consummate skill, the last scene being one 
of almost painful drama and reality. The pictures of slum life, 
with Father Ben, John, and Betty as their centre, are beauti- 
fully told. The writer does skate lightly and easily over the 
surface of things. She holds up their souls for our inspec- 
tion. “The Valley of Regret” is one of the best novels of 
the year, and we shall look forward with keen interest to 
all Miss Adelaide Holt’s subsequent work. 








THE THEATRE 
“HEDDA GABLER” AT THE KINGSWAY 


In his own grim manner Ibsen answered the protest of his 
opponents, embodied in the words of Judge Brack, 
“People don't do such things,” by writing ‘“ Hedda 
Gabler,” and incidentally giving the principal part a 
difficulty, a mysterious emotional appeal, which few 
actresses can grapple with successfully. Hedda is Ibsen’s 
inevitable revolutionist; or, to put it more poetically, 
his inevitable symbolic bird of freedom—angrily, fruit- 
lessly, hopelessly beating its wings against the bars of its 
cage. Like Ellida, in “ The Lady from the Sea,” she cannot 
breathe in the strange atmosphere of her new home; but, 
unlike Ellida, her solution of the problem ends in cloud, 
storm, and oblivion instead of sunshine and peace. “I, at 
any rate,” wrote Ibsen in aletter to Georg Brandes, “ shall 
never be able to join a party which has the majority on its 
side. Bjornson says, ‘The majority is always right;’ and 
as a practical politician he is bound, I suppose, to say so. 
I, on the contrary, of necessity say, ‘The minority is always 
right.’ Flying in the face of conventions, he investigated 
the result of revolt, and of that peculiar, unsatisfactory sort 
of courage which comes from nerves strung up to the break- 
ing-point; and we, to-day, watch the cruel struggles of his 
imprisoned, rebellious souls with a curious kind of interest— 
half fascinated, half repelled ; the echoes of the acclamations 
and derisions of the 'eighties still ring in our ears, mingled 
with the sense that these studies in psychology are even 
now not out of date, not without their meaning. 

Madame Yavorska finds in Hedda a character peculiarly 
suited to the wonderful acting with which she has surprised 
those who have seen her. She is, perhaps, a trifle too sinuous, 
too provocative (for lack of a better word), for the Hedda 
of the play, but there can be no doubt that she interprets 
the part thoroughly. Some critics might say that she 
interprets it too thoroughly, since into her slightest sentences 
she throws a vivid emphasis, an almost strenuous signifi- 
cance ; but this is partly the result of her thrilling voice and 
its exotic accent. In the scene where she tears up the 
manuscript of Lovborg’s book she was superb; her passion 
of mingled emotions was fierce, seeming to carry her away. 
She is full of gesture and movement, yet always exquisitely 
graceful; but at times, without a motion, still and tragic, 
she can convey @ whole mood of fear, loneliness, and revul- 
sion. With her excellent performance must be coupled the 
fine exposition of Mr. Franklin Dyall as.Judge Brack. He 
was restrained without being stiff, intense without the 
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play, from an artistic point of view, came when he and 
Madame Yavorska occupied the stage together. 

It wasa pity that Mr. F. Kinsey Peile took the part of George 
Tesman too broadly. By acting it so freely in a low-comedy 
manner, and by a rather too comic make-up, he rendered 
it inconceivable that Hedda, as portrayed by Madame 
Yavorska, should have married him for any reason whatso- 
ever. His recurrent exclamation, “ Fancy that, Hedda!” 
was delivered in a manner which became irritating; indeed, 
we imagine it would be to the advantage of the play to cut 
a good many “ Fancy thats ” out completely, for they simply 
made certain members of the audience laugh when no 
laughter was intended or needed. Mr. Lewis Willoughby 
as Kilert Lovborg, again, would have gained by a less 
emphatic rendering of his lines; he was too tigerish in his 
love-making, if the reminiscent moments with Hedda 
Tesman can so be called. On the other hand, in his more 
quiet appearances he proved himself very capable. Miss 
Helen Haye improved as she went on in the part of Mrs. 
Elvsted ; Miss Florence Haydon as the aunt, Juliana Tesman, 
knew and gave precisely the value of her part; and the 
servant was well rendered by Miss Jean Bloomfield, who 
ought some day to be seen in an Ibsen play which should 
give her more scope. 

Much applause and many flowers were the portion of the 
Princess throughout and at the conclusion of the play, and 
once more we must congratulate her on a success in which a 
vivid personality is enforced by remarkable histrionic 
powers. 


“THE CHERRY ORCHARD” AT THE ALDWYCH 
THEATRE 


On Tuesday afternoon the Incorporated Stage Society pro- 
duced the above comedy in four Acts, translated from the 
Russian of Anton Tchehov by Mrs. Edward Garnett, before 
a large but not enthusiastic audience. No blame can be 
attached to the audience for its lack of enthusiasm, for 
although the actors and actresses concerned were perfect in 
their parts, and excellent in their interpretations, the pre- 
vailing idea must have been wonder,—wonder at what it was 
allabout. The characters, to an English mind, express very 
little. They saunter on the stage, make observations which 
seem to have little to do with the piece, and utter small jokes 
which hardly raise asmile and altogether fail to justify 
their existence. As a picture of Russian manners and 
society such a production may have its value; it cannot, 
however, be called a play, since there is no dramatic pro- 
gression, nor, for English hearers, is there anything to grip 
the attention. Miss Katharine Pole, Mr. Franklin Dyall, 
Mr. Harcourt Williams, to mention but three members of a 
lengthy cast, did their best with the unpromising material 
at their disposal ; but the Stage Society has a weary task 
before it if it hopes to educate us up to an appreciation of 
plays which by their nature cannot signify much to a public 
brought up under totally different conditions from those 
portrayed. 


“THE ONLY WAY” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


“Tue Onty Way,” like “The Broken Melody,” is a 
perennial. Men may come and men may go, but these go 
on for ever. We saw “The Only Way” when Mr. Martin 
Harvey first produced it and sprang from general utility to 
a leading man. Having served a long apprerticeship with 
Sir Henry Irving at the old Lyceum Theatre, where he 
played innumerable small parts, and where he was likely to 
remain as merely Mr. Harvey, the production of Mr. 
Freeman Wills’ adaptation of Charles Dickens’ “Tale of 





Two Cities” was apparently his only way to fame and 
fortune. We have never seen this play since its memorable 
first night, many years ago. We were vastly interested in 
seeing not only how it wore, but how Mr. Harvey had sur- 
vived the monotony of so many performances. 

As a piece of dramatic work it is not a very great effort. 
Its construction is rather feeble, its dialogue old-fashioned 
and high-flown. It requires a man with great gifts, of a 
very winning personality, to carry it through with any 
success. We were glad to find Mr. Martin Harvey much 
freer of the actor’s tricks than we had expected. It is true 
that he no longer brings into the earlier Acts the variety of 
notes which he used toemploy. We found him all too sad 
and sweet and, if we may say so, sickly. But in the 
tribunal scene his work showed a great improvement, and of 
course his almost ethereal manner was very useful in the 
last Act and in the tableau. We think that he now overdoes 
that curious out-of-tune intonation which has been so greatly 
imitated with such fatal effects, and his slowness rather 
induces somnolence. But the popular Lyceum audience 
greedily accepts Mr. Harvey’s air of inspiration. He 
certainly has what is known in theatrical parlance as ecstasy. 
No man ever gave up his life for love’s sake so splendidly 
or so self-consciously. Mr. Harvey even makes the over- 
indulgence in the drinking of port wine saintly, and he 
cracks the few jokes with which he is provided with the air 
of an archangel. He is indeed altogether angelic. 

We found, however, in the general representation of the 
play a rather unfortunate reproduction of Mr. Harvey's 
methods, mannerisms, and vocal effects in all the other 
leading parts. This was especially noticeable in the actor 
who appeared as Charles Darnay, son of the Marquis de St. 
Evremonde, and the actress who took the part of Lucie 
Manette. The love scene between these two in the country 
garden of a house in Soho wasa very amazing thing. It was 
almost operatic. Mr. Cowley Wright and Miss Brenda 
Gibson sang to each other, and while doing so put them- 
selves in all the stereotyped attitudes of grand opera. We 
momentarily expected them to break into a duet. We 
suppose, however, that it is the only way in which such a 
scene can be treated. The words they had to speak were 
exactly those of the drawing-room ballad. 

In the part of the faithful Mimi Miss N. de Silva played 
so confidentially that we rarely heard any of her lines. 
Perhaps this was as well. It had the effect of keeping us 
awake and putting us into an acrostic mood. It provided 
us with so much that we had to guess. Apart from this 
Miss de Silva’s performance seemed to be a very charming 
one. Mr. Charles Glenney, as the villainous Defarge, left 
nothing to the imagination. He was unutterably villainous, 


‘and whenever he was on the play took a very welcome 


speed. Mr. Glenney is an actor of the old school and is no 
believer in the supersubtle. His performance was a very 
robust one. The same criticism may be applied with equal 
cordiality to all the actors and actresses who howled and 
shouted, screamed and waved their arms in the famous Act— 
sans-coulettes as they were called on the programme. _Inci- 
dentally, it will be seen that the producers of this play are a 
little shaky in their French. So are the actors, who give 
more than the usual number of stage pronunciations of the 
word monsieur. When dealing with the name of St. 
Evremonde they make it easily understandable to every one 
who does not live in Soho. These are, however, the merest 
quibbles. The fact remains that “The Only Way” has 
justified itself. We may quarrel with its construction, 
writhe under its bombast, and watch with awe and wonder 
some of its acting. All the same its story goes straight to 
the great heart of the public, and for the reason that it 
holds self-sacrifice, honest love, and all the other splendid 
things of life up to admiration, it well degerves to continue 
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in its successful career for many years to come. Mr. Mar‘in 
Harvey has in his time strutted the stage in far more 
ambitious parts; he has played Hamlet and Richard III. 
and Pelleas; but when he says in his inimitable way, as 
he stands beneath the guillotine, “It is a far, far better 
thing that I do than I have ever done,” he speaks truly. As 
Sydney Carton he plays a part which fits him like a glove, 
and there is nothing in his acting of it which has anything of 
the unintentional comicality which was noticed in his Hamlet 
and in his Richard III. 





MISS ELLEN TERRY AT THE HAYMARKET 


On Thursday, May 25th, at the Haymarket Theatre, Miss 
Ellen Terry gave a discourse on “Some Shakespearean 
Heroines,” with illustrative acting. Introducing her subject, 
she commented upon the dangers of approaching Shake- 
speare’s plays with preconceived ideas, or of endeavouring 
to make each particular play fit with a particular theory ; 
Shakespeare was as changeful and fluid as life itself. It 
was out of the question to include all his heroines, even in 
the most superficial way, in a short appreciation; the most 
natural division, when considering his principal women 
characters, was between the triumphant heroines of his 
comedies and those condemned by character or history to a 
tragic destiny. 

Beginning with Viola, Miss Terry observed that into 
Viola’s mouth Shakespeare has put some of the most incom- 
parable words of love that even he, master of love's expres- 
sion, could find. Even his less developed heroines have 
plenty of character. Desdemona, for example, was no 
simpleton, but possessed a very strong personality, and many 
actresses failed to realise the part in the least ; she was not 
many.-sided, but exhibited one quality to perfection—a 
boundless constancy. There was something of the nun in 
Desdemona, and it seemed strange that Shakespeare should 
have given the whitest of his heroines to a Moor. “ Most 
writers,” said Miss Terry, “when they draw a pure woman 
draw a silly one. Shakespeare made no such blunder.” 
Very vividly she then gave the scene between Emilia and 
Desdemona, and in the following theme interpreted the 
potion-scene of “ Romeo and Juliet” with thrilling effect. 
It was a mistake to express the youth of Juliet in terms of 
to-day: “Juliet was more than a girl in love—she was a 
poet in love; quieter and graver than her years would 
suggest, in her eyes there burns a splendour as in all eyes 
that dream of things to come.” Destiny seems to hang 
over her from the first, and to shadow forth her end. She 
was a tender girl with a man’s heart. 

In the second half of her address Miss Terry treated of 
various other well-known heroines more briefly, and referred 
to the brilliant volume by Mr. Frank Harris, “The Man 
Shakespeare,” in which the evidence for the dramatist’s 
love for Mary Fitton is so cogently presented. Shake- 
speare drags nobility out of frail human passion. He was 
not only poet, it must be remembered, but dramatist, there- 
fore his personal sympathies must not be held responsible 
for all he wrote. In conclusion, after remarking on the 
racial distinctions of Shakespeare’s heroines—the Italian 
Juliet, the Spanish Katharine of Arragon, and others—Miss 
Terry evoked the unbounded enthusiasm of the audience by 
a magnificent rendering of-Ophelia’s famous scene. The 
whole course of her lecture was an intellectual feast, and 
her vivacity and insight appealed irresistibly to all. Her 
second lecture, on “The Triumphant Women of Shake- 
speare,” will be given at the Garrick Theatre on Sunday, 
June 11th, at 8.30, for the Pioneer Players. 


“ Olaf Liliekrans,” a “national play,” by Henrik Ibsen, is 
to be given its first presentation (it has only recently been 





translated) in English by the Ibsen Club on Sunday, 
June 18th, at the Rehearsal Theatre, Maiden-lane. 

This play, oddly enough, ranks as Ibsen’s second attempt 
at play-writing, third in his produced works, and fourth as 
a finished play. It was produced on January 2nd, 1857, at 
the Bergen Theatre with considerable success. 

The theme—the old legend of the “Ptarmigan of the 


‘ Justedal "—was so well known to the Norwegians that it 


could not startlingly advance the reputation of the young 
poet and playwright, though it proved that he was a man to 
be reckoned with in the future. In fact his next play laid 
the foundation of his world-wide fame, for with “ Olaf 
Liliekrans ” he closed his romance period, and began to write 
his more intimate dramas of real life, with which most of us 
are now familiar. 








A MODERN MAGICIAN 


By Frank Harris 


For something over one hundred years the best steel and 
iron were produced in England. Sheffield razors and English 
shot-guns were the best in the world. Then one heard that 
the finest dental instruments were being made in the United 
States, and a little later German razors began to take the 
lead, and Krupp barrels. German papers do not hesitate to 
say that it is German science which has beaten English 
traditional and rule-of-thumb) methods, and the other day 
the representative of Krupp declared that the heavy guns in 
the English Navy were markedly inferior to the German 
weapons. “The English can’t make first-rate guns” was 
his dictum. There was probably some truth in this patriotic 
boast ; we must therefore console ourselves with the belief 
that the Englishman behind the gun may see straighter or 
shoot straighter than his German rival, and thus make up 
for the inferiority of his cannon. Unfortunately we have 
also been beaten in armour-plating. The best ship armour 
at present is made by the Harvey-Krupp process, and all 
English warships have had:to pay toll to Krupp for his 
superior cleverness. The Harvey-Krupp patents are now 
running out, and there is some reason to believe that the 
disgrace of our inferiority in the manufacture of armour- 
plating is about to be taken away—if indeed it has not already 
been taken away. 

A leading article recently appeared in The Times Engineer- 
ing Supplement drawing attention to the Simpson armour : 


Some three years ago Mr. W. S. Simpson, in the course 
of experiments, discovered by chance, says The Times, 
that copper and steel when treated in a certain way formed 
a molecular mixture or solid solution of the two metals. 
After some trials he found that when two plates of steel, 
with a section or layer of copper between them, were placed 
in a mixture of carbon, brown sugar, and water, of the 
consistency of compressed snow, and the whole mass sub- 
mitted to a temperature of 2,000deg. F., the copper melted 
away into the steel and formed a perfect weld. So complete 
was the union between the two plates that, however treated, 
they would not part or split at the juncture. Not only was 
this the case, but the copper, when it entered the steel, 
increased the tenacity of the latter metal. Samples of such 
welds were submitted to Professor J. O. Arnold, of the 
University of Sheffield, who examined them by alternating 
stress tests and micrographic analysis. Referring to one 
micrograph he said that it showed 

“ A portion of the thin weld line in which a considerable 
part of the copper seam has disappeared, owing to the metal 
dissolving in the steel, to form a solid solution micrographi- 
cally almost indistinguishable from the steel itself. Had 
the welding been continued for some time longer there would 
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be no visible weld line left, but merely a solution of copper 
in the steel, molecularly continuous with the steel itself, and 
considerably strongly than the main body of metal, because 
the copper will have disappeared (visually) after having 
brought into perfect continuity the molecules of both faces 
of the steel. The fact that the copper joint is completely 
soluble in the steel means that to the eye there is no copper 
visible, it being in a molecular form beyond the range of 
microscopic vision as an inter-molecular absorption of the 
copper and steel considerably stronger than the steel itself. 
The weld, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, no longer 
exists, hence securing absolute molecular continuity; it is 
therefore obvious that welds made by this process are 
stronger than the steel itself.” 

It may readily be imagined that such a welding process 
may be put to many uses, but forthe purpose of the present 
article its application to armour plates is especially interest- 
ing. As is well known, by the face-hardening processes 
which have been in use for some time past, carburisation of 
the armour-plate does not extend to a greater depth than 
seven-eighths of an inch. A hard face anda tough back 
are obtained, but the hard face is neither as hard nor as 
thick as could be wished. If, then, it were possible to take 
high-speed steel, say, of double this thickness, and weld 
it to a soft steel backing, an immense advantage 
would be gained, and this is what can be done 
with the Simpson weld. Not only is the high- 
speed steel many times harder than ordinary steel, 
but the hardened face of the plate can be made of any 
thickness desired. It is understood that trials have been 
made already with plates of the usual regulation size, in 
which two inches of hard steel were welded to four inches of 
soft, and which, when attacked by a 6-in. gun, gave entirely 
satisfactory results. 


The Simpson discovery has sent the engineering world 
talking. The Glasgow Herald shows that the Simpson 
welding process is also valuable in the manufacture of 
ordinary ship-plates, for Mr. Simpson can weld a skin of 
copper on steel one-hundredth or one-yuarter of an inch in 
thickness at will, and this mixture does not corrode. 


The Glasgow Herald concludes :— 


If that proves really to be the case, the effect on ship- 
building will be tremendous, for the cost of coating hulls in 
order to preserve them and the cost of docking for hull- 
cleaning will be eliminated from the economy of shipowning. 
The new plates will, as a matter of course, cost more than 
those made in the ordinary way. But the increase will be 
very small, I asked a gentleman to-day who knows some- 
thing about it, and according to his calculations the cost of 
treating the material for a vessel of 500ft. drawing 25ft. of 
water will be no more than £1,250. 


It now costs £1,000 to clean the hull of the Mauretania, 
and the hull must be cleaned three or four times a year. 
The saving by the use of the Simpson process is therefore 
evident. 

But who is this Mr. Simpson, and what else has he done ? 
It is easy to learn all about him, for he lives in London, and 
London is the Enchanted City. You can find China in it 
and New York, Lima and Suez; I have seen the moon rise 
over the Serpentine so that I took it for the Nile, and a 
sunset on Westminster Bridge has transported me to the 
banks of the Limpopo. There is everything in London, 
and Aladdin’s Cave is in Victoria-street. It is on the ground 
floor, and as soon as you enter you meet the magician—a 
man five feet ten or eleven in height, but so broad that he 
seems shorter, of extraordinarily powerful physique; the 
hair and beard are snow-white, but the brow and eyes are 
leonine and full of life. 

Looking at him, with his long, white hair and high fore- 
head, one would take him for a poet; and, indeed, William 
Spiers Simpson is a poet—a poet who works not in words, 


but in metals—one of the wonder-workers of the modern 
industrial world. 

Like most great men, the little known of his life is very 
simple. He was born of good farming stock in Renfrew, in 
Scotland, in 1845. Like many Scottish lads, he gave him- 
self as willingly to his books as to athletics; he was one of 
the best runners and boxers in the place, and yet spent most 
of his leisure reading mechanics. 

He went to Glasgow University when he was seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, and studied under Macquorne 
Rankin, Professor of Engineering. The lad was fortunate 
in having such a teacher; under his guidance he learned a 
good deal, and, like most men of talent, made the best of 
what he learned. 

Glasgow could not keep him long. Before he was twenty- 
one, what Dr. Johnson called “ the most beautiful view in 
Scotland for the Scotsman ’’—*“ the high road to London "— 
drew him, and he has been in London ever since. 
“Extraordinarily fortunate ” he calls himself in all that 
he has done and is doing. One of the instances of good 
fortune which he always gives is that he has never been 
refused a patent either in America or Germany, and he has 
taken out about thirty in each of these countries. This is 
probably a singular fact, for the Britisher in Germany who 
applies for a patent is called upon to justify his demand to 
the hilt. 

Now my readers will be asking what Mr. Simpson has 
done and what he has discovered. His sympathies and 
activities are endless. Like all the rest of us, he has taken 
a certain interest in aeroplaning, and accordingly has 
discovered a metal, or rather has invented a metal, which is 
as tough as wrought-iron and lighter than aluminium. 
This metal can be used for the ribs and wings of aeroplanes 
with great advantage, and for the bodies of motor-cars, for it 
is not only incredibly light and strong, but also incorrodible. 
The worst of it is, it is somewhat dear. 

Mr. Simpson, too, is patriotic, like most large-hearted 
people, so he turned his attention to gunnery, and has 
invented an electric cannon which can throw a missile from 
Dover to Paris, and which has no recoil whatever. Colonel 
Maude, an expert gunner, declares that this is “the greatest 
modern invention in gunnery.” Mr, Simpson has given it to 
War Office. 

But his pet achievement—the lvric of his art, so to speak— 
is the use of electricity as a motor force. Mr. Simpson is 
still working on this, improving and changing, and he is 
reluctant to talk about it yet. All that he will say is that 
he hopes in a short time to send a ship round the world at a 
cost of something less than a shilling. 

“But why not complete it? There must be millions in 
such an invention,” the average man exclaims. No doubt 
there are millions; but Mr. Simpson is an inventor-poet, 
and not a money-grubber. As soon as he has invented one 
thing he lays it aside for another discovery. 

‘*Man does not live by bread alone,” he says, smiling, 
“and if I had tried to make money I should have made 
fewer discoveries, and I prefer the discoveries.” 

When will some Krupp come along and mobilise Mr. 
Simpson and his discoveries, and turn the poet-inventor 
into the greatest Captain of Industry our time has known ? 

Or perhaps it would be wiser still to encourage him to go 
on inventing. The age is ripe for a larger unveiling. We 
have done more towards the conquest of Nature in the last 
hundred years than was done in twenty or two thousand 
previous centuries. And the greatest wonders are the most 
recent—the X-rays by which we can see through bodies and 
the aeroplanes that dart from place to place above us in the 
blue faster than bird can fly. 

Already distance is annihilated and national boundaries 





made ridiculous and Custom-houses as antiquated as sedan- 
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chairs. We are all alive with hope ; thrilling with expecta- 
tion. As Hugo cried : 


Que ce soit pour mourir ou que ce soit pour vivre, 
Ce siécle va voir un accomplissement. 


But in Tus Acapemy one has to ask what is the spiritual 
meaning of all our material progress and all our discoveries ; 
or have they alone among the mysteries no significance for 
the soul? First of all, one notices that the new spirit came 
into the world about the time of the American Revolt and 
the French Revolution. “The Rights of Man” was the first 
dogma of the new creed, spiritually construed, the first 
declaration of faith in twenty centuries. And with the dawn 
of the new Belief the old scepticisms and inanities and 
formalisms all vanished like unclean ghosts. Europe 
thrilled to the pulsing feet of French soldiers ; but these 
were only the outward and visible sign of the quickening 
new ideas; at length the peoples awoke from the age-long 
lethargy and slumber. 

The new hope and new trust in the spirit of man brought 
ever new discoveries; here and there the light was pushed 
forward into the encircling gloom. “Space and time,” 
cried the solitary thinker, “are only forms of man’s 
thought,” and forthwith railroads and steamships and aero- 
planes began to annihilate distance and make the philan- 
thropic dreamings of a Howard possible. Time, too, is 
under man’s control, and with the timorous hope the number 
of his years was increased and the length of each day 
extended by new and startling experiences. 

In measure as our faith grows our mastery over Nature 
must increase ; every generous impulse obeyed, every new 
insight acted upon and turned into law must extend the 
material conquest: as the spirit grows it makes for itself a 
new body as easily as the serpent a new skin. 

If we trust the best in us and act upon it fearlessly, the 
age of wonders has only begun: the curtain of the Invisible 
is nothing but our doubting and the Impossible nothing but 
our cowardly apprehensions: for we are the children of the 
Almighty, and in nature one with the Creator. 








MUSIC 


To feel “out of it” when one is in the company of the 
intelligent, or of those who pass for such, is a sad experience. 
No one, perhaps, likes to feel an alien. If we could suppose 
Lord St. Aldegonde to have accepted a “dinner invitation” 
from Mrs. Gashleigh, not all the richness of the fine mock- 
turtle and the stewed pigeons would have comforted him. 
He would still have preferred his own “ set,” and the people 
who thought as he did and liked cold beef. The present 
writer is conscious of unhappy sensations of inferiority 
when he finds himself at Queen’s Hall in the midst of an 
eager throng of the rapturous and the hopeful about to hear 
a new magnum opus by that admirable composer Sir Edward 
Elgar. If he were allowed to enjoy Sir Edward's clever 
music without having to accept it as something superhuman, 
to delight in the beauty of the orchestral colouring, to be 
charmed by the deft interweaving of themes and the graceful 
elegance of the lyric passages; if he might say, “this is 
very pleasant to listen to, and happy is the nation that can 
produce so talented a composer,” he would not feel so 
wretchedly inferior, so disposed to reproach the Providence 
which has seen fit to deny him the full enjoyment of the 
Elgarian masterpieces. But he knows that he is among 
those to whom these compositions are very great master- 
pieces, something sublime and wonderful. For these a great 
day has come ; they are confident of an hour’s exquisite thrill. 
Breathlessly they listen, their faces excited yet reverent; 





and there are some who, though they look so bored, will, 
before midnight, have written an ecstatic pean of praise in 
their journal. Is his inability to share in the universal 
enthusiasm a sign that the age of musical fogeydom has 
arrived to the solitary who can only enjoy the new Symphony 
with a tempered pleasure? He fears that it must be so, for 
he knows of a young whipper-snapper, who cannot be more 


‘than forty, who thinks Elgar a much greater composer than 


Schubert, and it is hopeless for him ever to try and reach 
the platform from which such a judgment can be delivered. 
Yet would he be thankful if bis limitations were not so great, 
if he were permitted to feel the enthralling power of all 
this music, if he could honestly recognise in Sir Edward 
Elgar the profound philosopher, the prince of mystics, the 
“sanest of the moderns,” as he is told he ought ? 

But on the evening when Elgar’s Second Symphony was 
produced it was difficult to repress an inquiry as to the 
possibility that the number of enthusiasts about the com- 
poser’s music is not increasing, nay, that it may even be 
diminishing. One had naturally supposed that, according to 
custom, every seat in the hall would be occupied on so great 
an occasion. This, however, was far from being the case. 
The gallery, indeed, which is usually besieged by members 
of what is certainly the backbone of the musical amateur 
class (for not only do you pay less for your seat there, but 
you hear better than anywhere else) was almost empty! In 
all seriousness one suspected that the gallery amateurs had 
stayed away because they feared to find no room there ; 
otherwise it seems impossible to account for the sparse 
attendance. While unable to join with the young people who 
exalt Elgar above Schubert and Co., we certainly look upon 
the premidre of a new Symphony by so deservedly popular 
and eminent an Englishman as an occasion when Queen’s 
Hall should be entirely filled. We believe that the repu- 
tation of Elgar as a composer will be all the more fairly 
established when his adorers have ceased, in speaking and 
writing about him, to “toss their splendid epithets about 
them” in the way they do. It will be time to begin to 
regard him as a great prophet when we see the depth and 
extent of the influence he has exercised upon the coming 
schools of composition, when we see whether, like Wagner, 
Brahms, Strauss, Franck, he has founded a school. But 
we must all admit that he is one of the most interesting 
figures in the history of British music, and we were sorry to 
see the empty seats at Queen’s Hall. 

We liked the Symphony better in the evening than we 
had done at the rehearsal in the morning, and this was a 
good augury, for, except in the case of the “ Variations,” 
which must still be regarded as incontestably his finest work, 
we have not found that Elgar’s music has improved on 
further acquaintance. The first movement, we had been 
told, was to take us into the country ona morning of Spring. 
Well, it was very pleasant to be there; we were reminded 
of the “ Printemps” of J. F. Millet, for it was clear before 
long that there would be showers as well as sunlight. When 
the clouds came, we found their musical expression really 
beautiful and moving; in fact, this second section of the 
first movement seemed perhaps the most original and 
imaginative part of the Symphony. Now and then Spring 
threatened to “set in with its usual severity,” but on the 
whole it was decidedly agreeable weather, and though the 
country may not have had any specially prominent features 
to make it picturesque—no mountains or lakes—yet the 
colour of it all was so rich and varied that this absence of 
striking “ motifs” was not severely felt. Sometimes the 


composer had treated us to so fresh and vivid a contribution 
of orchestral tints that his fields seemed really to be “ dressed 
in living green.” It was like the view of a-young cornfield in 
Tuscany as you flash past it in the train, and then we were 
in the brown wood again. The “ Larghetto” is, no doubt, 
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an eloquent elegy ; but during its course we were conscious 
of a feeling of monotony. One need not expect a composer 
to have something quite new to say every time he puts pen 
to paper. Still he may choose new language for his old 
thoughts, and here Elgar’s “pretty filchings” from his 
former works are fairly numerous, and his passion for a 
sequence is specially apparent. The movement is plaintive 
rather than pathetic, and if it was designed as something in 
the nature of an elegy on the death of King Edward, it is 
not a very congruous tribute. 

With the meaning of the “‘ Rondo ” we do not greatly care 
to concern ourselves. It is brilliant, and the opening, at 
any rate, is fully in harmony with what one would expect in 
a Symphony of Spring. Its Strauss-like section, with its 
Berlioz-like accompaniment, came upon us surprisingly ; 
but, then, Spring has its surprises, and the section may not be 
quite outof keeping. The “Finale ” will probably prove the 
most popular movement of the four on account of its evident 
tunefulness, its healthy swing, and a certain magnificence of 
energy. We ourselves were inclined to rank the first. move- 
ment as the best, as being the most spontaneous and the 
most freshly coloured. But we cannot deny praise to the 
composer, who has succeeded in evolving a “ Finale ” so strong 
and so suitable. Two days after the production of Elgar’s 
Symphony, M. Mylnarski, the Polish musician who conducts 
the Glasgow Orchestra, introduced us to his Symphony 
“ Polonia,” and to a Symphony in B flat minor by Wisch- 
negradsky. Both of these showed great competence in 
orchestral device and abundance of what we may presume 
to be “ local colouring ” (though a conspicuously Scottish bit 
in Mylnarski’s music sounded anything but Polish), but 
neither of these clever works approached that of Elgar in 
mastery, science, or feeling. 

A great deal of beautiful music has been heard in London 
of late. The augmented band conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood at the London Musical Festival performances was one 
of the finest we ever heard, and its playing of Strauss’ 
magnificent “ Zarathrustra” was superb, to mention nothing 
else among its achievements. Mr. Harold Bauer, by his 
playing of Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, proved his right 
to be considered the finest interpreter of Mozart's piano 
compositions now before the public. His delivery of those 
simple phrases which are, in fact, the most difficult of any 
in the world to do well, was even beyond that of M. Pugno 
in its perfection. Mr. Theodore Stier, at the first concert of 
his “ Bechstein Hall Orchestra,” a delightful concert, gave 
Londoners a first hearing of the enchanting little overture 
to Wolff-Ferrari’s opera “ The Secret of Susan,” which is 
promised at Covent Garden this season. Casals, Kreisler, 
Mmes. Culp and Gerhardt have been among the great 
artists who have been heard, and we must not forget to give 
a cordial word of praise and gratitude to Dr. Walford 
Davies for his brilliant and very attractive suite 
“ Parthenia,” produced at the Musical Festival. A composer 
who can write such tunes and handle his orchestra so lightly 
is as worthy as Elgar himself of a European reputation. 








A STORM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
By W. H. Kogset 


THE blue of the sky has become obscured by heavy masses 
of grey cloud. The ominous gloom has rolled overhead to 
the accompaniment of lightning flashes and dull peals of 
thunder. The noisy threat, however, has proved no empty 
one. In Misiones, this far north-eastern province of 
Argentina, there is seldom a cloud without its watery con- 
sequence. There is no doubt that all Nature in the neigh- 
bourhood is acutely aware of this. Although a couple of 





the great, hawklike Carancho birds are scurrying in haste 
across the grey horizon, the lesser feathered folk are already 
snugly hidden within their leafy shelters. The flowers are 
bereft of their nimbus of gorgeous butterflies, and the 
vicious-looking giant wasp that has been darting in straight 
lines to and fro through the air has betaken himself to 
his own particular refuge—probably a tree where the 
wasp honey is stored. Even the great inch-long ants have 
ceased to hurry their bodies in brisk aggressiveness over the 
earth. It is as though the weather-wise creature life of the 
world here had shortened sail in preparation for the out- 
burst that it knew was imminent. 


Then has come the warning breeze, heavily laden with 
moisture—and then the rain itself! Its advance is as 
perceptible as that of a host of living beings. The dull 
grey curtain comes on with a rustling sigh that increases in 
volume as it advances. A few seconds later it has enveloped 
the small encampment. Rain such as this has many notes. 
The great drops are roaring upon the canvas of the tent, 
striking a sharper, drumlike rattle from the hard, broad 
leaves of the resounding palms, and belabouring the 
wet earth itself with stinging, liquid plashes until the 
red soil churns into new and swelling puddles. The force 
of the downpour searches every corner of the land, beating 
with the same undiscriminating zeal upon the fragile blossoms 
and upon the corpulent backs of the great frogs as they 
rejoice at the edges of the pools. 


An hour later the storm has passed away to bury its 
rumblings and crashes beneath the horizon that has once 
again resolved itself into a brilliant and undimmed blue. A 
short but sharp deluge this—the rearguard of a procession 
of rains that have recently come and gone. The country- 
side, freshly washed and glistening, is marked by neither 
habitation nor humau being. The solitude of the spot is not 
necessarily to be accounted for by the recent storm ; it is a 
not unusual phase of the sparsely populated stretches of 
rolling hills and woodland. Any reflection on this point, 
however, is soon disturbed by the appearance of an object 
that has emerged from behind a shoulder of the country, and 
that is moving across the level spread of natural meadow- 
land which intervenes between the camp and a forest belt 
that separates the small plain from the rising ground 
beyond. 


The galera, the public coach, viewed from this distance, 
appears to proceed at a crawling pace, although in reality it 
is speeding along in right gallant fashion. To the naked eye the 
sunlight glistens upon yellow paint and upon the white of 
the tarpaulin that covers the pile of luggage on the roof of 
the vehicle. By the aid of the glasses the livelier details of 
the progress become evident. Harnessed to the front of the 
coach nine horses are galloping along in a confused but 
vigorous bunch, the water of the pools spraying upwards in 
sheets from their hoofs as the cumbrous body of the vehicle 
itself rocks to and fro in the full flight of its career. The 
exhilaration of this rapid motion through the surface waters 
is obvious enough from even this distance. The whip of 
the driver is waving through the air now, and the speed of 
the team increases as it gallops down a slight dip in the 
ground. 

Then something has happened. The vehicle has slowed 
abruptly in its course, and the horses are plunging wildly, 
first straight ahead, and then to right and left, as the coach 
is jerked to ahalt. For a minute or two the driver's whip 
is whirling through the airas ceaselessly as a skipping-rope 
in the hands of a child, while the maddened animals in 
front surge to and fro in frantic eddies that continue remorse- 
lessly restricted in area. Presently the commotion dies 
away. The horses stand motionless as the movements of the 
lash cease, and the driver descends reluctantly from his 
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seat. The contest has been abandoned for the time being. 
The galera is firmly stuck in a mudhole. 

The appeal of misfortune, when distant, is unjustly faint. 
Viewed through glasses at a range of a couple of miles, this 
drama of arrested progress is curiously impersonal in its 
effect. The driver and his assistant have evidently conferred 
together for a long while ere the disconsolate forms of three 
passengers emerge from the body of the galera to join the 
officials of the expedition. Then, pulling their feet labori- 
ously from the mud, they each seek the least moist spot in 
the vicinity. There they wait—there is nothing else for 
them to do. It is a clear case of utter shipwreck on land. 
A common enough incident of the road in such weather, but 
none the less disconcerting for that. There is the galera, 
that by now should have sped over the hill and far away, a 
stationary point in a hopeless calm, reflecting all the while 
the sun’s rays from its paint in a mocking parody of joy. 

The sun has risen to its highest point in the heavens, and 
has already begun to sink when the five forlorn land mariners 
gather together once again. On this occasion it is evident 
from the violent gestures of the passengers that they have 
begun to discover the value of time—a question that no 
reasonable being would suppose to interest the driver of a 
galera, Nevertheless the argument has undoubtedly borne 
fruit: for half an hour or so later there is a stir about the 
body of the coach. The jehu and his assistant have clam- 
bered to the roof. There ensues a cataract of trunks and 
boxes that, flung from above, strike great splashes of water 
from the earth as they fail. The act is doubtless the 
revenge of the driver. The ship is being lightened—at the 
expense of the passengers, the pathos of whose bearing is 
not to be mistaken even at this distance. Presently the 
forms of the horses are struggling desperately forward 
again, while tiny smokelike clouds mark the explosions of 
the whip. And this time the cumbrous galera lurches slowly 
forward, gains in impetus, and rushes up in triumph from 
out of the dip. When the sun has all but sunk there is no 
more galera. Filled again with passengers and luggage it 
has climbed the hill until the tiny speck of its body dips 
over into the horizon. Its passage is rather regrettable, for 
the landscape has become quite lonely again. And what do 
four hours either way matter to a galera ? 








THE TEMPLE FLOWER SHOW 


In the short space at our disposal last week it was impossible 
to do more than outline the main features of the above show 
and to mention a few of the more notable novelties. Amongst 
new orchids, the most remarkable were Caelogyne Burfor- 
diensis, which was granted an award of merit ; it was shown 
by Sir Trevor Lawrence, and is the result of a cross between 
Caelogyne Asperata and Caelogyne Pandurata. Odontioda 
“Coronation,” exhibited by Mr. Vuylsteke, was awarded a 
first-class certificate; and Cattleya Schroderae “ Queen 
Mary,” shown by Messrs. Sander and Son, was granted an 
award of merit. A new rose is “Freda,” a hybrid tea, 
exhibited by Messrs. Paul and Son. A fine seedling was 
“Mrs. George Shawyer,” raised by Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, and shown by Mr. George Mount. A rather 
striking flower is “ Mrs. Longworth,” which is a striped 
Caroline Testout. 

Amongst the carnations “Princess Juliana” will 
undoubtedly be a great favourite, as will “ Queen Mary,” a 
dark crimson clove, exhibited by Messrs. Cutbush. The 
progress made by hybridisers of Gerbera Jamesoni has 
indeed been remarkable. The fruits of their endeavours 
were much in evidence. Eremuri were again superb. When 
once their culture is properly understood they will 





undoubtedly be extensively grown. A complete departure 
from the ordinary run of flowers was seen in Mr. Hemsley’s 
hybrid Myosotis, a cross between Alpestris Alba and Royal 
Blue: its distinctive feature is a white cross upon a blue 
ground. 

The time of Sweet-peas is as yet scarcely ripe. Sterling 
Stent should hold its own among the salmon coloured 
varieties. Two beautiful peas are Iris, of the palest salmon 
pink, and Hercules, also of the palest imaginable pink. 

We were glad to observe the silver cups awarded to Mr. 
Clarence Elliott and to the Craven Nursery. Mr. Elliott’s 
display included a fine group of the rare Campanula Alliona. 
Mr. Reuthe had two notable introductions in Saxifraga 
Brunoniana and Lewisia Cotyledon. Mr. Lloyd Edwards 
had some more good mossy saxifrages, and Dr. Macwait 
brought a nice lot of primulas, amongst which we noticed 
particularly Lissadel hybrid and Forbesii. A fine silvery 
saxifrage was “Dr. Ramsay,” a hybrid from Macnabiana and 
Lantoscana Superba. Annuals do not bulk largely at the 
Temple Show. Amongst the few shown Dimorphotheca 
Aurantiaca made a brave display. A good new Cdsmos is 
the pink early-flowering “ Rose Queen.” One of the best 
of the Darwin Tulips was “Clara Butt.” Good yellows are 
‘“‘ Bouton d’Or” and “ Inglescombe Yellow.” 

“ Aguilegia Stuarti” was as beautifulas ever; a pleasing 
foil would be Pyrethrum RKoseum Nanum of a most pleasing 
shade of pink. 

In the Novelty Tent was to be seen an alpine long desired 
by enthusiasts-the pink Ramondia Pyrenaica Rosea, 
exhibited by Messrs. Backhouse. Messrs. Veitch had a 
good new Impatiens called “ Herzogii.” Once more a 
protest must be entered against the floral overcrowding. 
People attend this great show to admire, not to be blinded. 
We were accordingly most grateful to Messrs. Reamsbottom 
and to Messrs. Lilley for the tasteful way in which they 
staged “St. Brigid” anemones and bulbous flowers respec- 
tively. 








A ROMAN IN LONDON 
Maximus SaBetlivs to Quintus Marius 


I pRoMIseD you, my dear Quintus, to write of that which I 
saw in Albion during the Coronation of King George and 
Queen Mary. London will be a strange term to you. It is 
the Londinium of our great Julius, who found it a village 
amidst the marshes which lie round the Flumen Thamesis. 
Now it has developed into the greatest city of the world, the 
capital of a mighty Empire which surpasses in extent and 
population even our Roman Empire at the apogee of her 
fame. But first let me tell you, Quintus, that if you expect 
a description of how London looks on this historic occasion 
you will be grievously disappointed. You would naturally 
expect that the good citizens of the metropolis would wish 
to show their city at its best whilst so many strangers from 
all quarters of the globe are in their midst; but not so: 
they have deliberately gone out of their way to dis- 
figure it. All the principal streets, public buildings, 
and monuments, of which we have heard so much, have 
been hidden altogether or hopelessly disfigured by 
the unsightly stands erected by the Government or by 
seat speculators. It surpasses all we ever heard of the 
lamentable taste of the English in the management of 
their public affairs. Could anything be more absurd 
than deliberately to disfigure your city, every street 
and every building of which recalls some bygone page 
in her history, in order to celebrate the Coronation of your 
King and Queen ? ; 

London is packed, Quintus, with foreigners, in the same 
manner as our Rome became the centre of attraction for 
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all kinds of colonials and barbarians in the days of her 
decadence, when luxury had sapped the primitive prowess 
of our race. One morning I wandered down to see 
Westminster Abbey and the St. Margaret’s Church, and 
also the Houses of Parliament. They were almost hidden 
by the huge stands erected around them, whilst the 
statues of the great Senators alone arose above the 
boards as if refusing to be immersed in this wave of wood, 
and to protest against the desecration of this historic 
ground. I then traversed the route over which the Pro- 
cession will pass. They now resemble the cheap seats in 
a travelling circus, and at intervals of fifty yards are 
hideous wooden poles painted yellow ; and on the day of the 
Procession these are to be decorated with cheap paper 
festoons and lighted at night by electric arc lamps. The 
houses of the nobles, of the merchant princes, and of the 
wealthy party hacks—many of whom soon hope to receive the 
patent of nobility in return for cash down—rival each other in 
the gaudiness of their trimming; the innumerable clubs where 
so many of the youth, middle-age, and dotage of England 
are wont toidle their time away in futile discussions over 
the lamentabie decline in their country’s greatness are already 
covered with boards and hoardings. 

The seats in the public stands are sold for as much 
as £10 to £5; rooms with a single window are being 
offered at £100, and they tell me that the rents of private 
houses have risen as much as 100 per cent. all over 
London. The great hostelries have doubled their charges, 
and force their guests to take their rooms for the entire 
month of June. But the depredations of these seat- 
sellers are likely to defeat their own end, for many of the 
barbarians who are expected from America have been 
frightened by the rumours that have reached them of the 
expense of even a brief sojourn in the Imperial City. This 
has come as a great shock to the hostelry managers and 
seat speculators, who were relying on the primitive simpli- 
city of these hordes of barbarians, with their love of 
pomp, pageantry, princes, and peers, to fill their purses for 
along time to come. The result is prices are certain to 
come down with a sudden rush. The sole idea of every 
one, Quintus, is to make money out of the Coronation. 
Verily Napoleon was right when he called them a nation of 
shopkeepers. To-day they are a nation of seat-sellers. The 
discomfort of it all is past belief. It is unsafe to take exer- 
cise, because there is literally no place to walk. In the 
streets you are always in danger of being run over by 
huge, noisy, motor-’buses or quickly-darting taxis, and 
if you stay on the pavement your passage is blocked by 
workmen with long beams who are erecting the stands, 
which adjut out over your head, sothat it is no uncommon 
thing for a log of wood to fall at your feet or for a fallen 
pole to stop your passage. If you endeavour to sleep in the 
morning, the constant sound of the hammering renders 
slumber impossible. 

Then how can I describe the streets to you? They 
literally swarm with citizens and visitors, who gaze in 
wonder and awe at the preparations. The barbarians from 
across the Atlantic are in the majority. Many of them have 
taken the houses of the nobility—most of whom, having little 
money, are only too pleased to make hay while the monarchy 
lasts—and they proceed to decorate these houses and to enter- 
tain on an even more lavish scale than the English themselves. 
Next in numbers, Quintus, come the Germans, who stroll 
about in strange raiment, carrying guide-books, and 
examining everything with minute thoroughness. They 
talk in deep gutturals, and gaze in envy on the wealth and 
luxury around them, which, according to common report, 
they are to own one day. 

A few days ago the Emperor of the Germans came to 
London on a visit. I should explain, Quintus, that his 





mother was the daughter of Victoria, the great Queen 
who reigned so long over Albion. Now the English, 
to recall for all time the virtues of Victoria, have 
erected a memorial in front of the Royal Palace. As a 
work of art, Quintus, we would not have tolerated it in 
Rome. It represents everything that is bourgeois and 
puritanical, and therefore it pleases the English, the great 
majority of whom are bourgeois aud puritanical to an 
incredible degree. It is on conventional lines, the figures 
are mothers and angels holding infants or treading on 
serpents, and the inevitable Neptunes spout water from 
their mouths. Over all is a winged figure of Victory 
standing on a mound which gives him so little foothold 
that at any moment it looks as if Victory might fall 
into the fountain underneath. But then the idea of the 
sculptor was to show that Albion’s power depends on 
her ruling the waves, and, therefore, I suppose, the precarious 
position of Victory is singularly appropriate. The Emperor 
of Germany, out of his customary filial devotion, came over 
to attend the unveiling of this memorial. He was very well 
received by the English, who fear him, but at the same time 
admire his great qualities and strength of character. There 
are rumours that his daughter may marry the eldest son of 
the English King, and this causes great joy because the 
English hope the Germans will then stop building Dread- 
noughts against them. But all this is but the idle gossip of 
the markets and clubs, and there may be no truth in it. 

Many Gauls are to be seen in London, especially ladies of 
the kind who haunt the boulevards and frequent the cafés, for 
they are always attracted by events like these. The Gauls are 
very popular, for Britannia and Gaulare close allies, not because 
they love one another, but from a common fear of the Germans, 
whom both at heart detest. . . Then there are Austrians, 
Slavs, Iberians, Syrians, Turks, Indian Princes, great Rajahs, 
Japanese, and Chinese. In addition many visitors have 
come from the overseas dependencies. Each of the great 
Provinces of the Empire has sent over its Prime Minister 
as a special delegate to discuss questions affecting the 
security of the Empire. I do not envy the lot of these 
Colonial Premiers, for so they are called. You must under- 
stand, Quintus, that one of the great questions which 
divide the Popular Party from the Patrician Party at the 
present day is Colonial Preference and Fiscal Reform. 
They have been squabbling over this matter and turning 
what should be a business discussion into a party question 
for the last eight years. Now, the Free Traders never cease 
telling the Colonial Premiers that the future of the Empire 
depends on Free Trade, and that the mass of the people are 
bitterly opposed to Protection; whereas the Protectionists never 
cease telling the Premiers that the future of the Empire 
depends on Protection, and that the people are only awaiting 
the next Election to return the Protectionist Party by an enor- 
mous majority. So what can the overseas Premiers do ? 

Indeed, Quintus, nothing could be stranger than the 
apathy of the masses towards all political questions and 
towards the future of their country. A very large number 
go about openly saying, “We must see this Coronation, 
because it marks the apogee of our greatness ; from it will 
date our decline and downfall.” But very few seem to take the 
matter seriously to heart, or to have any remedy to suggest, 
and there is no leader strong enough to come forward and 
boldly tell the nation that something is wrong. Really, 
Quintus, London at the present time reminds me forcibly of 
the state of Rome just before the invasion of the barbarians 
from the North under Attila the Hun. Love of amusement 
and of new sensations predominates, and there is complete 
indifference toward the vital questions of the day. 

The Senate which has played such an honourable réle in 
the past has now fallen into disrepute, and excites the con- 
tempt of the populace. In it are to be found men of 
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first-rate ability, but three-fourths are devoid of special 
talent, and take no part in politics except to vote the way 
they are told. Now the Liberals, who are known as the 
Popular Party, wish to do away with the Senate altogether, 
and to concentrate all the power in the hand of their own 
unscrupulous and corrupt executive. The Patrician Party, 
who compose four-fifths of the Senate, have now awoken to 
the fact that it has not kept pace with the times, and so 
they wish to reform it, and thus preserve some of their 
former power and social position which a seat gives to the 
occupant. As no Bill can become law until it has passed the 
Senate, it is very difficult for the Popular Party to do away 
with it. Therefore, they propose to create five hundred 
new Peers to swamp the vote of the Patricians. Did you 
ever hear of a more ridiculous situation, or one more calcu- 
lated to make Albion the laughing-stock of all nations ? 
Does not it seem strange that after all we have heard of 
their past history and its glories that it is possible 
to find five hundred Britons who will accept titles on 
such terms? Yet such, Quintus, is the love of titles and 
orders and all that appertains to outward show that 
the Popular Party expect to have no difficulty in finding 
amongst their followers enough nonentities who are willing 
to accept this seal of shame. 


You see, Quintus, to what a depth of degradation this 
once proud nation has fallen. There is a perfect mania 
for titles and patents of nobility. Formerly they were 
only given for great services to the State. Now they 
are bought for gold. To the poor man they are a very 
good investment, for let me tell you what has become 
quite a common practice. When they get made members 
of the Senate they take unto themselves the name of some 
blameless village hitherto unknown to fame, and call 
themselves after it. Then they] borrow a little money and 
sail unto the land of the barbarians and offer themselves 
in marriage to some rich chief’s daughter. Now the latter 
love titles, and, knowing nothing of those who come over, 
are only too willing to ally themselves with these usurpers 
of honour, and thus you have the strange spectacle of 
totally unknown ladies, from a land four thousand miles 
away, going about bearing the name of some peaceful 
hamlet they have never even seen! They tell a funny story, 
Quintus, of one of these marriages; but first I must explain 
that a bicycle is the lowest and cheapest mode of self- 
propelment, used by mechanics and navvies and poor 
yokels. Now one of these Senators, having secured a rich 
bride, took her to a fashionable temple of Hymen in the land 
of the barbarians. She, according to their strange custom, 
promised to obey him for all time, and he in return has to 
say, “With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” Where- 
upon a voice was heard to say, “ Why, that poor fellow’s lost 
his bicycle!” 

Then, Quintus, let me tell you more of these islanders. 
You know what brought about the decline of our beloved 
Rome more surely than any other cause; was it not the 
decay of the military spirit? When we ceased to recruit 
our legions from amongst our countrymen and relied on 
foreign mercenaries then our doom was sealed. Well, 
you will find exactly the same process of decay here. As 
their mighty Empire has extended so have their legions 
contracted. Instead of increasing the number of their 
legions they have actually reduced them. They have a 
small Army, 90 per cent. of whom are recruited from amongst 
those who cannot find work. But the mass of the nation 
have no acquaintance with the use of arms, and openly 
declare that the days of warfare are obsolete and that all 
questions can be settled by arbitration. Holding these 
views, they go about boasting of the extent of their Empire 
and tothe fact that they control 300,000,000 of people in 
India alone. These ideals are no doubt sound in themselves, 





but what is the use of considering them seriously when 
Europe remains an armed camp ? 

You remember, Quintus, how the Emperors kept the 
Roman mob quiet and loyal by providing them with free 
bread and wine and continuous public games, at enormous 
cost to the State, with the result that the people became so 
pampered and spoilt as to be incapable of defending them- 


‘selves when the invader appeared at our gates. But these 


bribes are as nought compared with what the Popular Party 
offer to the people in order to retain their support. They 
give away millions each year in non-contributory old-age 
pensions, and now they are going to insure the whole 
nation practically free of charge. Then the public games 
here are on a scale undreamt of in Rome. In return for 
votes they are prepared to give the people anything they ask 
for except work, which alone is of practical value to them. 

Now, Quintus, I must bring this letter to an end, but before 
I lay down my stylo I must tell you of a strange happening 
of the last few days which has caused much comment. You 
have heard of the bitter struggle which has raged during 
the last five years between the Patricians and the Popular 
Party, the most bitter struggle known in English political 
history. Every form of personal abuse and vilification has 
been indulged in, acquaintances have been broken off, and long- 
standing friendships between political opponents have come to 
anabrupt end. A few days ago two of the younger members 
of the Patrician Party gave a fancy dress ball to their 
friends and supporters in a public dancing-hall. Naturally 
the majority of the invitations were extended to the members 
of the Patrician Party, but out of courtesy a few were issued 
to the leaders of the Popular Party ; it was thought, however, 
that their sense of the fitness of things would prevent them 
from attending. But, to the surprise of all, the leaders of both 
parties were present, and one of the most prominent of the 
Popular Party had the bad taste to come arrayed as the 
devil, Quintus, although, considering the feelings with 
which he is regarded, his disguise was somewhat unnecessary. 
This affair has caused much comment, and will give you 
better than any word of mine an idea of the hopeless state of 
apathy and insincerity into which all parties have sunk, and 
how little they hold their Constitution or the future of their 
Empire at heart. For all are willing to foregather in 
perfect amity at a fancy dress ball, which fact strikingly 
recalls our own Nero playing one of his vile selections on 
the violin whilst Rome was burning.—Your friend, 

Maximus SapeE.tivs, 








DUTCH DYKES IN ENGLAND 


ENGLAND isa microcosm. In race, landscape, atmosphere she 
has learnt the secret of a dozen different climes and peoples. 
For centuries she steadily assimilated Dutch immigrants, 
who poured into Hast Anglia to escape intolerable political 
servitude in their own land. The ravages of the sea on this 
coast line have gone on throughout the historic period 
without let or hindrance. In Stuart days “ Hollandyrs ” 
were for the most part engaged when any attempt was made 
to check sea encroachment. 

There is one branch of marsh craft in which the Dutch- 
man was supreme in those days and has not now lost his 
cunning—/.e., in the making and holding of what may be 
termed amphibian lands. There are vast fertile tracts of 
England which lie below the level of high water. Their 
maintenance is the result of perpetual and unwearied watch 
and ward. Along the estuary of the Thames, for instance, 
the clay embankments, “ which serve it in the office of a 
wall,” are liable to breaching at any unguarded link in the 
chain of protection. A liner or a battleship blundering into 
collision with a sound wall, such as those which exist in 
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this district, might let in the waters and swamp huge areas 
of pastoral and industrial lands. These “ levels” are under 
the control of bodies of Commissioners, mostly country 
gentlemen or those engaged in the industry of the county 
affected. Their duties are carried out without reward or 
ostentation, and they afford an object lesson in that system 
of sound county government which has hitherto been the 
pride of rural Britain. We hear of town rates crushing in 
character, tales of jobbery and waste crop up from time to 
time in cities, but in the affairs managed by county gentle- 
men no such stories come to light. 

The protective embankments in local parlance are called 
“walls.” The stranger coming down to the locality and 
seeing grassy embankments asks, ‘“‘ Where are the walls?” 
They have many of them performed their protective function 
for centuries—how many centuries who shall say? Legend 
or history of the old writers credits the Romans with their 
formation. That Balbus built a wall we all know from our 
school days. Be that as it may, Act upon Act was passed 
in Tudor and Stuart days for “inning” particular stretches 
of swamp and marsh. In our enlightened times we say that 
the land costs more to make than it is worth. By all means, 
then, adds our collective wisdom, let the land wash away, 
an it will; as for making it, that is an old-fashioned and 
outworn idea. The Dutchman holds the other view. He 
sees a vast potential wealth in lands reclaimed; he boldly 
attacks the problem. Near the famous Kamperdun is an 
area of pasturage guarded by three tiers of embankments— 
“the Waker,” ‘the Dreamer,” “the Sleeper.” Thus 
jealously do the Dutch guard their paternal acres. 

Etymologically the old sea walls are quaint and interesting. 
Their nomenclature reveals their origin, the slow wisdom of 
the village sage dipping his nose into profound draughts of 
old ale and laying down the law in the sanded parlours of 
inns, which inns have braved the battle and breeze of many 
a century. The Dutchman calls his embankment a dike, as 
the Frenchman uses the word digue. His English counter- 
part in some localities employs the same phrase, dyke, to 
describe the ditch. On many Essex levels the word delph is 
substituted for this. No one but a tyro would there suggest’ 
any deviation from this phrase. Delph it was in the 
beginning, and delph it must remain. The words dyke and 
delph are, after all, first cousins. The dyke is that which 
is dug (and both ditch and bank come under this category), 
the delph is that which is delved. In South Wales a ditch 
or drain is called a “ reen,” and in the North of Ireland the 
same thing on a small scale is a “river,” on a large scale a 
“porn ;” whereas the English equivalent of a river is known 
to the Hibernian humourist in language as a “ stream.” 

Recent engineering developments have come about in 
protective work of this class, due to the initiative of a 
Dutch State engineer, Mr. de Muralt. That gentleman has 
brought out systems of armour-plating embankment walls 
with a veneer of concrete. One system consists of thin 
slabs or tiles of concrete, secured to the bank with concrete 
pins and so arranged that at small cost they sheath a clay 
wall. In another a heavier type of armoured concrete 
plating is employed. The latter type is laid down in 
Holland in many localities where sea exposure is extreme. 
In Great Britain, as usual, the authorities have bided their 
time. They have let others experiment, and now that over 
fifty thousand pounds has been expended in Holland on 
protecting sea embankments by these novel methods, the 
custodians of our English levels are adopting the same 
methods with similar success. 

The human side of the picture of Holland in England 
must not be left out of consideration. In the wide wind- 
bitten marsh lands of East Anglia, teeming with larks and 
plover, where the quaint old farmhouses are toned and 
tinted with lichens, so as to look like copies from some rare 





masterpiece of the Dutch School; where the air is washed 
to incredible clearness and the din and turmoil of the city 
are forgotten echoes, a patient, stalwart type of men, closely 
resembling the “ Hollandyr,” is reproduced. The tendency 
of modern conditions is to level these elements down to one 
monotonous tone of uniformity. Every man who prizes the 
gaiety of the nation will resist that dulling action, that 
stealthy blight, under which all colour tends to die from 
out the picture of life. 

The Fenland régime has its own fauna and flora, and land 
drainage has greatly modified these. Drainage has ren- 
dered extinct the great copper butterfly (Chrysophanus 
dispar), a@ species which was unique to England. This 
butterfly wore a half-tropical livery, the forewings of the 
male being a bright copper red, the hind pale blue. As 
to bird life, England is vastly more retrograde than Holland. 
In Holland wide areas are strictly guarded from disturb- 
ance as bird sanctuaries. All bird-lovers would rejoice if 
an adequate tract of marsh and river, woodland and meadow 
could be set aside in East Anglia, isolated and protected 
from marauders of every kind, and left year by year to go to 
prairie. Who knows? Perhaps the bittern might come 
back to such a spot, the avocet and other vagrants be 
tempted to resume possession of their old-time quarters. 

The flora of a countryside is much less liable to destruction 
than are its bird and insect life. Bogbean and rare wild 
orchids and a legion of water-loving plants still tempt the 
man who “peeps and botanises.” All would be well if 
‘hands off ” could be called to the professional collector. To 
such an one a break in the chain of living things is as 
nothing if he can but make a record bag. 








THE BOY IN THE GARDEN 


THERE were two kinds of gardening to employ our sunny 
hours—the one concerned with the vast tracts of the 
Olympians, the other with the cultivation of those intimate 
patches of earth known as the children’s gardens, wherein 
was waged an endless contest between Nature and our views 
of what a garden should be. Of the joys of this nobler 
order of tillage I have written elsewhere, and I may not 
penetrate now into that mysterious world beyond the 
shrubbery, where plants assumed the proportions of 
mammoth trees, and beds of mustard-and-cress took the 
imaginative eye of youth as boundless prairies. But if the 
conventional aims of grown-up gardening set limits to our 
fancy, if their ideal of beauty in the garden—unfriendly as 
it was to cricket and the fiercer outbreaks of Indians—was 
none of ours, we found, nevertheless, certain details in the 
process by which they sought to attain their illusory ends 
stimulating and wholly delightful. Flowers might inspire 
in us no more than a rare and shortlived curiosity, but the 
watering-pot (and even better the garden-hose) were our 
very good friends. Tidiness was no merit in the garden of 
our dreams, but our song of joy rose straight to heaven 
with the smoke of bonfires. Meadows were more to our 
taste than the prim culture of lawns, but in our hands the 
lawn-mower became a flaming chariot, and we who drove it 
as unscorched Phaetons praised for the zest with which we 
pursued our pleasure by ull Olympus. 

It was one of the charms of childhood that such praise 
would sometimes fall from the lips of our rulers as suddenly 
and as mysteriously as their censure. It was pleasant, after 
a gorgeous afternoon spent in extinguishing imaginary con- 
flagrations with the garden house to be congratulated on the 
industry with which we had watered the flowers.. It was 
pleasant to be rewarded with chocolates from France for 
burning witches on the rubbish-heap behind the greenhouse. 
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As a matter of fact, we never “ helped” the gardener unless 
it suited us, and we would have hidden in the shrubbery a 
whole day rather than be entrapped into half an hour's 
weeding—an occupation which we regarded in the light of 
a severe punishment. And the odd confusion in the grown- 
up mind between right and wrong never ceased to intrigue 
us. When my elder brother, in a sentimental hour, flung 
a wreath of roses on to the stately head of the aunt of the 
moment, we knew that it was a pretty thought, very happily 
translated into action; but the Olympians treated it as a 
crime. Yet it was not his fault that the thorns tore her 
hair; had there been any thornless roses he would 
probably have used them. And, being honest, we wondered 
no less when we were praised for playing with the garden- 
hose, that coiled about our legs like wet snakes, and made 
our stockings wet on the warmest summer day ; for in our 
hearts we knew that into any occupation so pleasant must 
surely enter the elements of crime. But the rulers of our 
destiny would bid us change our wet clothes with a calm 
brow, and would congratulate each other on our interest in 
the garden. We lived in a strange world. 

The judgments of the gardener we could better under- 
stand, though, alas! we had to sum him up as unreliable. 
He was a twisted little man who had been to sea in his 
youth, and we knew that he had been a pirate because he 
had a red face, an enormous clasp-knife, and knew how to 
make every imaginable kind of knot. Moreover, there was 
a small barrel in the tool-house that had manifestly held 
gunpowder once upon a time. Such evidence as this was 
not to be refuted, but we had to conclude that he had been 
driven from the High Seas in disgrace, for he was pitifully 
lacking in the right pirate spirit. No pirate, we felt, would 
have taken the tale of our petty misdeeds to the Olympian 
courts for settlement, yet this is what Esau did under cover 
of a duplicity that aggravated the offence. In one and the 
same hour he would expound to us the intricacies of the 
Chinese knot with with many friendly and sensible observa- 
tions, and tell the shocked Olympians that we had thrown 
his rose-sticks all over the garden in the manner of javelins. 
Captain Shark, of the barque Rapacious, would not have 
acted like this, if it was conceivable that that sinister hero 
could have turned gardener. Perhaps he would have 
smitten us sorely with the Dutch hoe, or scalped us with his 
pruning-knife by means of a neat twist learnt in Western 
America, but whatever form his revenge might have assumed 
he would have scorned to betray us to the people who had 
forgotten how to play. Esau was a sad knave. 

And, unlike the Olympians, he had no illusions as to the 
value of our labours in the garden, treating our generous 
assistance with the scantiest gratitude, and crediting our 
enthusiasm with the greater part of Nature’s shortcomings. 
Whenever our horticultural efforts became at all spirited he 
would start up suddenly from behind a hedge and admonish 
us as the boy in “ Prunella” admonishes the birds. He 
would not allow us to irrigate the flower-beds by means of a 
system of canals; he checked, or at least attempted to check, 
our consumption of fruit, deliciously unripe (has any one 
noticed that an unripe greengage eaten fresh from the tree 
is a gladder thing than any ripe fruit ?); he would not let 
us play at executions with the scythe, or at avalanches with 
the garden-roller. The man’s soul was a cabbage, and I fear 
that he regarded us as a tiresome kind of vermin that he 
might not destroy. 

_ Nevertheless, as the Olympians liked to see us employed 
in the garden, he could not wholly refuse our proffered aid, 
and he would watch our adventures with the garden-hose 
and the lawn-mower, with his piratical features incarnadined, 
as it were, by the light of his lurid past. Naturally, water 
being a good friend of children, to water the garden was the 
most popular task of all, and as I was the youngest brother 





it was but rarely that I was privileged to experience that rare 
delight. To feel the cool rush of the water through fingers 
hot with play and the comfortable trickle down one’s sleeve, 
to smite a plant with muddy destruction and to hear the 
cheerful sound made by the torrent in falling on to the 
soaked lawn—these and their fellow emotions may not be those 
of adult gardeners, but they are not to be despised. But as 


‘I have said, they were not for me, and usually I had to be 


content with mowing the lawn, an occupation from which I 
drew a full measure of placid enjoyment. 

Age dims our realisation of the emotional significance of 
our own actions, and it is only by an effort of memory that 
Ican arrive at the philosophy of the contented mower of 
lawns. I suppose that professional gardeners find the labour 
monotonous, lacking both the artistic interest of such work 
as pruning, and the scientific subtleties of cucumber grow- 
ing; but youth has the precious faculty of finding the extra- 
ordinary in the commonplace, and I had only to drag the 
lawn-mower from its rugged bed among the forks and spades 
in the tool-house, to embark on a sea of intricate and diverse 
adventure. 

The very appearance of the thing was cheery and com- 
panionable, with its hands outstretched to welcome mine, and 
its coat of green more vivid than any lawn. To seize hold 
of its smooth handles was like shaking hands with an old 
friend, and as it rattled over the gravel path it chattered to 
me in the gruff tones of a genial uncle. Once on the smooth 
lawn its voice thrilled to song, tremulous and appealing, and 
filled with the throbbing of great wings. Even now I know 
no sound that cries of the summer so poignantly as the 
intermittent song of the lawn-mower heard far off through 
sunny gardens. And cheered by that songI might drive my 
chariot, or it might be my plough, where I would. Not for me 
the stiff brocaded pattern beloved of Esau; I made curves, 
skirting the shadows of the tall poplars, or cutting the lawn 
into islands and lagoons. Over the grass-box—or the nose-bag, 
as we called it—the grass danced like a mist of green flies, 
and I beheaded the daisies with the zest of a Caligula, 
pausing sometimes to marvel at those modest blossoms that 
survived my passage. I marvelled too, with the cold 
inhumanity of youth, at the injudicious earthworms that 
tried to stay my progress, and perished for their pains. 
Sometimes a stray pebble would grate unpleasantly on the 
blades and waken my lulled senses with a jerk; sometimes 
I would drive too close to a flower-bed, and munched frag- 
ments of pansies and wallflowers would glow amongst the 
grass in the grass-box. 

No doubt a part of my enjoyment lay in the feeding of 
that natural spirit of destructiveness that present-day 
Olympians satisfy with frequent gifts of clockwork toys, 
ingenious mechanisms very proper to be inquired into by 
young fingers. But there was more in it than that. I liked 
the smell of the newly cut grass, and I would run my fingers 
through it and press damp, warm handfuls of it to my face 
to win the full savour of it. I even liked the more pungent 
odour of the grass-heap where last week’s grass lay drying 
in the sun. And the effort necessary to drive the worker of 
wonders across the lawn gave me a pleasant sense of my 
own sturdiness. 

But the fact remains that, with all these reasons, I cannot 
wholly fathom the true philosophy of lawn-mowing with my 
adult mind. I have set down all the joys that I remember, 
but some significant fact, some essential note of enchant- 
ment, is missing. What did I think about as I pressed to 
and fro with my lawn-mower ? Sometimes, perhaps, I was 
a ploughman, guiding vast horses along the crests of moun- 
tains, and pausing now and again to examine the treasures 
that my labour had revealed in the earth, leather bags of 
guineas and jewelled crowns that sparkled through their 
mask of clay. Sometimes I might be a charioteer driving 
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a team of mad horses round the circus for Nero’s pleasure, 
or a fireman driving a fire-engine scatheless through 
bewildered streets. But with all I believe that sometimes 
I was no more than a little boy, mowing the lawn of a sunny 
garden, loving the task for its own sake, and inspired by no 
subtler spirit than that which led Esau to cultivate cabbages 
with dogged enthusiasm. It would not do to condemn that 
dishonoured pirate because he saw heaven as a kitchen- 
garden and regarded flowers as the fond toys of the 
Olympian dotage. He, too, had his illusions; he, too, while 
he sowed the seed had visions of an impossible harvest. 
His ultimate fate eludes my memory, but doubtless he has 
finished with his husbandry by now. I, too, no longer mow 
the lawn save when arrayed in fantastic knickerbockers and 
dream-shod as of yore I trim the grass-plats of sleep with 
a lawn-mower that sings as birds no longer sing. What the 
purpose of my youthful labours may have been I do not 
know. . . . Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
Perhaps I was already enrolled in the employment agency 
of destiny as a writer of idle articles. 
RicHARD MIDDLETON. 








A SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


Tue long-projected has arrived. For many years Mr. 
William Jaggard, as some of us have been aware, has been 
putting his inexhaustible patience into the compilation of a 
complete Shakespeare bibliography, from the earliest days 
onward—an undertaking, surely, enough to quail the 
doughtiest. It now lies before us, a handsome, weighty, 
goodly tome, at the goodly price also of three guineas. Not 
that it lacks the value. That very thought may be decried, 
for a book such as this is worth whatever an intending 
purchaser may feel disposed to pay for it. It defies valua- 
tion, because all labours of love and indefatigable zeal are 
impossible to appraise in terms of Mammon ; whatever the 
price that may be paid for them, there must ever remain the 
fairest portion over and above all payment, for which no 
payment can suffice, and which must therefore be a royal 
gift from man to man. Were we properly framed, for 
example, we should hold ourselves under an obligation to 
purchase all books of poetry, and for the very paradoxical 
reason that no book of poetry can possibly be undertaken for 
payment or gain. One feels somewhat of the same emotion 
towards this book of Mr. Jaggard’s, for there never was, 
nor ever could have been, any question of gain in the matter. 
It could only have been undertaken for something higher 
than gain, and therefore it can only belong to the things of 
the spirit. 

Let it be clearly understood exactly what is meant. In 
his Historical Introduction Mr. Jaggard bids us know that 
this book of his— 


Seeks to be something more than a bibliography—in 
fact, to be an encyclopedia of Shakespearean information 
and stage history, or, as Bacon says, the “image of men’s 
wit and knowledge,” instantly pointing out all recorded 
data. . . . It contains over thirty-six thousand distinct 
entries and references, including many hitherto unrecorded 
editions, with thousands of illustrative notes and extracts. 
It gives minute details and available locations of every 
known issue of Shakespeare’s writings (whether written, 
printed, separate, collective, authentic, attributed, private, 
public, in or out of print) ; likewise of every tract, pamphlet, 
volume, or collection of Shakespearean comment; of each 
analogue or source, with notes of the passages affected; of 


* Shakespeare Bibliography. (The Shakespeare Press, Sirat- 
ford-on-A von.) 








every important contemporary or subsequent allusion to, or 
article on, the dramatist or his productions; of each auto- 
graph, genuine or forged; of all engraved Shakespeare 
portraits; with market values of the rarer entries. Key- 
references are embodied to all incidental Shakespearean 
actors, actresses, artists, attributes, bibliographers, blind- 
type printings, celebrations, centenaries, clubs, collaborators, 
commemorations, commentators, composers, controversies, 
critics, editors, engravers, exhibitions, festivals, forgeries, 
illustrations (pictorial or literary), jubilees, managers, 
manuscripts, memorials, monuments, printers, prompters, 
pseudonyms, publishers, societies, theatres, translators, 
vellum-printings. 


Tinker, tailor, plough-boy, apothecary, thief, one feels apt 
to continue, in irreverent mood. But it is no matter for 
irreverence. It is a thing profoundly full of awe, the more 
so when we consider that it has taken “twenty-two years’ 
effort, chiefly in time ill-spared from rest and recreation.” 
“At last,” says Mr. Jaggard, “I have reconciled aim with 
achievement, faith with fulfilment.”” And thus the work 
comes into the hands of the reader to use, and also to 
criticise. 

It is not to be expected that the compilation is invulnerable. 
Indeed, having given it a somewhat vigorous examination, it 
is possible to say that there are some strange and unaccount- 
able omissions that will be apt to confuse the modern 
reader. Shakespearean study henceforth will be less and 
less concerned with the byways and hedges of the matter. 
Perhaps this is to speak somewhat too hopefully, and cer- 
tainly such a faith receives a very salutary reprimand from 
a survey of Mr. Jaggard’s pages. For dry-as-dust inquiries 
that have been profligate in the past over such questions as 
Shakespeare’s Biblical references and indebtednesses, and 
pious wrangles over what happened to have beer Shakes- 
peare’s tenets on matters of faith, or even if he held tenets 
at all, have had their full meed in what has purported to be, 
but which most emphatically has not been, Shakespearean 
inquiry, and therefore Mr. Jagyard’s pages bear the 
imprints of the feet of the patient wayfarers along 
these dusty roads. Nevertheless, one may be forgiven the 
thought that this kind of “study” belongs to the past. The 
future will be, or at least most emphatically should be, 
given up toa study that shall illuminate its subject. For 
example, one of the questions that remain to receive 
adequate examination is the dramatic environment that led to 
the production not only of Shakespeare, but also of his 
contemporaries in Elizabethan drama. The history of the 
companies themselves requires fit treatment, not to speak of 
the conditions of the actual stage. On this latter point much 
has been written during the past few years, and on going 
carefully and exhaustively from magazine article to maga- 
zine article, tracking the subject from book to book, most of 
them published not in the ordinary way, but included in the 
lists of remote American Universities, it must be said, how- 
ever regretfully, that there are some rather serious omissions 
in this present bibliography. 

To set out a list of such publications would, however, be 
to miss an opportunity in athousand. There are few enter- 
tainments more complete and absorbing than an aimless 
wander through a bibliography—unless it be a dictionary or 
a map. One would have said offhand that there could not 
possibly be mentioned three kinds of books that were less 
tinctured with the personal element. Yet that would not 
be said by any one who had once put the method to the test. 
Loves and hates have possibly a greater opportunity, because 
they have to hide their heads behind an uninteresting exterior. 
Battles leap out of names, and blood and glory sweep through 
mere nomenclature. It is certainly so in this learned and 
weighty compilation. ‘For instance, we avoided looking for 
Dr. Lee’s works, thinking that their very fame would 
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frustrate inexclusion. Imagine, therefore, the slow and 
incredulous surprise that came spreading over the features 
on seeing no list where a somewhat considerable list had 
been expected. Close examination very naturally bent inti- 
mately over the page and discovered the following entry : — 
“Lee (Sidney Launcelot), See Levi (S. L.)” Perplexity 
succeeded to amazement ; and when Levi was turned to the 
entry was discovered thus : —“ Levi, Sidney L. Lee (Solomon 
Lazarus),” with a long list following, which we inevitably 
recognise as Dr. Lee’s. 

Naturally this is a subject that cannot but arouse and 
quicken a considerable interest. Soa later page is turned, 
a page that deals with Dr. Lee’s book on Shakespeare's 
“Life.” And we find this note appended to the notification 
of the sixth edition of that work:—‘“ The author says in the 
preface ‘this issue gives him an opportunity of correcting 
errors,’ an opportunity he makes careless use of, seeing 
that his time-worn blunder that the Jaggard canon 
was produced in Fleet Street still appears on page 
251, although the writer has pointed out the mistake 
over and over again.” A ray of light strikes across the 
scene, and so recourse is made to Dr. Lee’s “ Life.” It is, of 
course, a well enough known fact that the printing house 
thet published the First Folio had been established, and was 
under the direction of William Jaggard, of whom Dr. Lee 
says, “as the piratical publisher of ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim’ he had long since known the commercial value of 
Shakespeare's work.” Moreover, on earlier pages Dr. Lee 
had recorded that, with regard to the 1599 edition of “‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim,” Shakespeare was “ much offended with 
Mr. Jaggard that (altogether unknown to him) presumed to 
make so bold with his name,” since there was but little in 
the volume that was truly his, and had also spoken of this 
William Jaggard as “a none too scrupulous publisher.” The 
result of all this is that some three hundred years after 
another William Jaggard arises in vindication of his name- 
sake, if not his ancestor, with the effect that the sober and 
prosaic pages of a bibliography have to bear record of thrust 
and counter-thrust, lunge and tierce. 

To strike so human a trait in Mr. Jaggard in so vast a 
subject is, in a strange way, to feel reassured as to him. 
Though, in truth, there is no need for such reassurance as 
this in a work that no Shakespeare scholar can afford to 
neglect in his future study of the work of one who was lofty 
in his thought, wide in his sympathy, gentle in his nature, 
inflexible in his sense of justice, and startling in his 
unerring intimacy of intuition. It is true—it is, perhaps, 
unfortunately true—that no such future study can afford to 
neglect scholarship, if by scholarship be meant research and 
care and collation of detail with detail. A book that shall 
strike a new note in the interpretation of the great dramatist 
should be a rare thing, though not an impossible thing. 
And yet, to be assured of one’s originality one would need 
to have read such a book as this of Mr. Jaggard’s. For this 
is a day when each man who delves in the Skakespearean 
field is very jealons of his “claim ;” though it is true that 
such pretensions would have had short shrift in the very 
Elizabethan age of which he writes. They, at least, were 
not tender as to plagiarism. They had not invented the 
word: they had not even invented the idea. What passed 
at the “Mermaid” was for the use of the first man who could 
fit it into some work of his. This, however, is a different 
day—withal a less manly day—and so the worker in the 
Shakespearean field must not be ignorant of the work of his 
predecessors. In a word, he must have recourse to this 
book of Mr. Jaggard ; for, assuredly, without it he will 
indeed be like a man searching in dark archives with no 


light other than a taper. This bibliography is a blazing 
torch. | 





ART 


MODERN MEZZOTINTS AT THE 
REMBRANDT GALLERY 


WE owe it to Mr. Frank Short to confess that we visited the 
exhibition of trial proofs of his mezzotints with some appre- 
hension. Speaking generally, the art of mezzotint is not one 
that has progressed with time. The reason is, generally 
speaking, that the discovery of processes which have enabled 
copies (and profits) to be multiplied have at the same time, 
by hardening the plates, deprived the prints of that softness 
and delicacy which was their highest attraction. Something 
is lacking, too, in the mezzotinters themselves. Many of 
them seem to have no sense of the charm of the great 
eighteenth-century masters whom they seek to reproduce 
and interpret. Beautiful lips, expressed by those masters in 
deft and seemingly shapeless touches, become under the 
hands of the modern interpreter hard and over-defined ; and 
the fresh loveliness which they recorded so marvellously gets 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast ” of the modern life of 
blue-stockings and Suffragette. Visit the Print Room at 
the British Museum and compare these modern efforts with 
the works of the Wards, of John Young, of Valentine Green, 
and half a dozen smaller lights, and the causes of our uneasi- 
ness will be clear. But we are bound to confess that we have 
been agreeably disappointed. Whether because he had a 
sense of his own limitations or not we cannot say; but Mr. 
Short has thrown out no challenge to the giants of the 
eighteenth century—he has occupied ground on which he 
felt himself at home; and the result is beyond all question a 
success. 

Mr. Short has realised as none of his predecessors have 
done the possibilities of mezzotint as an interpreter of 
atmosphere, and in this direction he has achieved not a few 
triumphs. For his reproductions of some of the best 
prints from Turner’s Liber Studiorwm we have reason to 
be especially grateful. The present generation is familiar 
with these masterpieces, for the most part in hand impres- 
sions from inferior or worn-out plates, and to behold them 
as Mr. Short has now given them to us will be a revelation 
to all except a few experts. These were practically the 
fruit of a challenge from the late Mr. Ruskin; and Mr. 
Short rose magnificently to the occasion. They have all the 
light and shade, the depth and mystery, that mark the best 
of Turner's work, and to study them is a real education in 
art. But there is plenty also of Mr. Short’s work to be seen 
besides, and nearly all of it shows the same high level of 
achievement, both in technique and in depth of feeling—we 
may instance especially ‘“‘ Per Horse-power per hour” and 
“ Nithsdale.” He has seized and interpreted wonderfully, 
too, the spirit and style of that noblest of water-colourists, 
P. de Windt, in “ A Woody Landscape” and others, which 
almost suggest, through their wonderfully truthful values, 
the very colour of the master; and the same may be said 
of his fine “Sunset on the Beach” after Copley Fielding. 
In him Watts, too, finds a generous and exact interpreter. 
If any justification were needed for the step taken not long 
since in electing Mr. Short to the membership of the 
Royal Academy, this exhibition would furnish it in ample 
measure. 





THE NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY 


Aw hour spent at the Carlton Galleries in Pall-Mall Place, 
where the New Society of Water-colour Painters is holding 
its fourth exhibition, should be a pleasant one to the visitor. 
It is an interesting exhibition. Nearly all the pictures are 
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landscapes on a comparatively small scale, and there is 
plenty of good work among them. Best of all—with one 
or two exceptious—it is legitimate water-colour painting, 
and one can only hope that the members will not feel 
tempted to follow the example set by Mr. Bennett’s 
“Cogitation.” There are a great many pictures, and a 
certain number are of necessity placed in a very indifferent 
light. It is only possible here to mention two or three. 
The strongest and finest work exhibited is that of Mr. 
Gerald Ackermann, whose “On the Common,” “ Carling 
Turf,” and “The Old Oak”—broadly handled somewhat in 
the David Cox manner--are the antithesis of the charm- 
ingly delicate “Netley Hospital” and others by Mr. T. 
Butler-Stoney—whose fault, however, is over-flatness. Mr. 
A. Carruthers-Gould’s “ Road to the Quarry” is a piece of 
good, bold work. Mr. Tatton Winter is represented by 
several sensitive landscapes full of wind and weather; while 
in the first room hangs a very beautiful water-colour—a 
dexterous treatment of — and wet sand—by Mr. 
Vignoles Fisher. 





THE BAILLIE GALLERY 


One can hardly fail to be interested in Mr. James Pryde’s 
pictures at the Baillie Gallery. In nearly all there is some 
quality—something in which one recognises at once the 
artist hand. But the qualities which go to the making of 
a real work of art are several, and they are not all present 
in any one of these pictures. Mr. Pryde’s treatment of 
colour errs, strangely enough, between the two extremes of 
muddiness and crudity. He inclines to the first, but the 
second is apparent in “ The Green Wave” and “ The Flying 
Dutchman.” On the other hand, the technique, the manage- 
ment of the paint—in ‘‘The Laundry,” ‘‘ The Rehearsal,” 
and the suggested figures in the foreground of “The 
Fight,” for instance—is good enough to leave one wonder- 
ing why it is that these pictures seem to have stopped 
where one would have wished them to begin. “ The 
Betrothal,” with its incomprehensible sky, is perhaps the 
one exception. 

Mr. Edgar Seligman’s paintings in the adjoining room 
are less interesting. Their subjects are taken from Seville, 
Alcala, &c., and are brightly and gaily painted but somewhat 
theatrical in colour. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By LanceLor Lawton 
THE NEW ERA IN CHINA 


Articte IL.—BeEuHinp THE Wasse OF THE Forpippen Crry 


Tux Chinese situation has ever been characterised by 
lightning changes and evident contradictions. Frequently 
indications have pointed to the beginning in earnest of serious 
and far-reaching reform. No sooner were all authorities 
agreed that an awakening had been accomplished than the 
Vermilion Pencil sent forth its reactionary edict from 
behind the walls of the Forbidden City. And China, having 
opened wide her eyes and gazed in wonderment, as it were, 
at the world of progress around her, closed them again and 
lapsed into sound slumber. A little later, disturbed by 
makehaste reformers knocking loudly and _ insistently 
at her portals, she yawned, and was aroused once more, 
but only, as before, to stare with half amusement, 
half interest at her surroundings, and then to resume 





— 


the sleep of ages. Again and again has this process been 
repeated, but each time that China has opened her eyes she 
has seen something new and has profited. At last there is 
overwhelming evidence to show that she has risen refreshed 
from her couch, or, to speak with greater regard to accuracy, 
from the tomb of her past glories, and it is safe to assume 
that she will not seek repose again until a cycle, or perhaps 
many cycles, of Cathay have passed away. 

But it must not be imagined that China is wide awake. 
She is still half awake, half asleep, groping her way with 
faltering steps, the while, with rude glare, her tortuous path 
is illuminated by the fierce light of Western civilisation. 
And among the Powers who represent this civilisation there 
is not one disinterested enough to take her hand and lead 
her gently to her goal. Rather do these Powers seek to 
place obstacles in her progress that she may stumble and 
give them an opportunity of falling upon her and robbing 
her of all the riches that she has hoarded beneath her 
pillow throughout the centuries of slumber. While 
it may be said that the State as such is only partially 
awake, it can with truth be declared that the masses are 
not only wholly awake, but that with spirited energy and 
sturdy purpose they have begun the work of the day. The 
opium habit is being courageously stamped out; foot- 
binding is no longer a cherished custom; the queue is 
condemned and only waits to be executed; there is a 
positive hunger for education throughout the land; and 
patriotism is the dominant note of popular sentiment. 
There are clear signs that in their eager desire to preserve 
China from disintegration the masses, imbued as they are 
with the national spirit, will enter upon an open conflict 
with the dynasty. The pressure recently exercised by 
Russia and Japan has everywhere aroused deep and bitter 
feelings of resentment. Rumours have been assiduously 
circulated far and wide that the Powers were agreed upon 
an early partition of the Empire, and the members of the 
National Assembly are eagerly clamouring for an extra 
session so as to enable them to discuss, among other topics, 
the foreign relations and defences of the country. 

Meanwhile in reality the fate of China is being decided 
in Peking, where an interesting drama, full of deep-laid 
plot and elaborate intrigue, is gradually unfolding. After 
the lapse of only a few years history is repeating itself with 
marvellous accuracy. Once more feminine influence is 
making a brave bid for the supreme power. To appreciate 
thoroughly the situation which has arisen it is necessary to 
bear in mind some of the principal events of the late reign. 
The Emperor, it will be recalled, had been won over to the 
side of the advanced reformers, of whom the famous Kang 
Yu-wei was a prominent leader. Swiftly the Imperial 
policy was translated into a remarkable series of edicts 
which declared boldly for the immediate adoption of Western 
ways and institutions. These edicts led up to the never-to- 
be-forgotten coup d’état of 1898. The Dowager-Empress, 
seizing her opportunity, summoned troops to the capital, 
placed the Emperor in captivity, and arrogated to herself 
the supreme power. 

The Boxer rising was the sequel. So salutary was the 
lesson administered to China on this occasion that the 
Empress-Dowager paused to reflect, with the result that 
she, too, turned reformer, and it was due alone to her initia- 
tive that practical steps were taken with the object of 
introducing Constitutional Government. Amid an atmo- 
sphere charged with treachery this masterful woman con- 
trolled the destinies of China for ten years. In 1908 the 
Emperor lay upon his death-bed, and to provide for the 
succession a solemn Council was convened. Powerful 
statesmen, including Yuan Shih-kai and Prince Ching, 
urged that the time had arrived for a return to direct lineal 
succession in accordance with the laws of the dynasty. The 
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Empress-Dowager would not listen to their advice. She 
wished to maintain her power unimpaired, and for this 
purpose it was necessary that a puppet should be nominated. 
Her strong will overcame all opposition, and the infant in 
arms, Prince Pu Yi, was chosen to be the Son of Heaven. 
Thereupon the Empress-Dowager constituted herself the 
Empress Grand Dowager, and the Emperor’s widow, Lung 
Yu, became the Dowager-Empress. Following with amazing 
suddenness upon the demise of the nominal Sovereign came 
the strange tragedy of the Grand Empress Dowager’s death, 
a tragedy surrounded by suspicious circumstances and 
veiled with that mystic secrecy which enshrouds Oriental 
life. 

Before she passed away, however, the Empress appoiated 
as Regent Prince Chun, the father of the infant Emperor. 
But, in her inflexible will, she provided that in all questions 
of importance he must consult the Empress-Dowager, Lung 
Yu, and act strictly in accordance with her directions. 
History will doubtless assign to the late Empress a place not 
only among illustrious women, but among illustrious rulers. 
To this day her policy survives in China. In her own won- 
derful personality she made feminine influence supreme in 
a land where, generally speaking, her sex are enslaved; and, 
moreover, she provided that after her departure from the 
scene feminine influence should continue to hold sway. At 
the present moment it is clear that the Regent is com- 
pletely under the domination of the Empress-Dowager. It 
is she who has the deciding voice in all questions vitally 
affecting the welfare of the State. Again and again it has 
been suggested that Yuan Shih-kai should be recalled. But 
the Empress-Dowager, fearing the power of this great 
reformer, has steadfastly refused her consent. By sheer 
force of character she has made herself the central figure in 
the State, and all who seek advancement must pay her 
court. Only recently she gave a reception to eleven of the 
Legation ladies. It is recorded that the infant-Emperor, clad 
in mandarin robes, was present, and that he “stared in 
astonishment at the strange visitors.” 

But it must not be imagined that the Empress has the 
field all to herself. She has indeed a formidable rival —one 
all the more dangerous because of her own sex. This rival 
is none other than the wife of the Regent. From all 
accounts that have passed without the Forbidden City it 
would appear that the relations between these exalted ladies 
are frankly strained. To employ the phraseology of the 
West, one would be compelled to say that they are not on 
speaking terms. Naturally Princess Chun exhorts her 
hushand to adopt a firm policy with the object of relegating 
the Dowager-Empress to the background. The Regent, 
however, keeps ever in mind the coup d'état of the last reign, 
and, thougha man filled with worthy intention, is quite 
ready to sacrifice his patriotic principles in the cause of 
domestic peace. As the mother of the child-Emperor and the 
wife of the Regent, Princess Chun considers herself entitled 
to exert authority. On the other hand, the Dowager-Empress 
has in her favour all the points that belong to possession. 
She was a staunch supporter of her aunt, the late Dowager- 
Empress, who has not only handed down to her power, but, 
apparently, stern methods of enforcing power. Fears have 
been expressed that so soon as she considers circumstances 
favourable she will follow the precedent of the last reign 
and make a sudden attempt to constitute herself both Regent 
and Ruler. Already two camps are gradually shaping them- 
selves, and both the Empress and Princess Chun are drawing 
to their rival banners a considerable number of influential 
adherents. 

Tt would seem that, amid the battle of the ladies, the 
Regent himself is more or less a negligible quantity. 
Princess Chun can only triumph by inducing him to show 
more courage than has hitherto characterised his relations 











with the Empress. For it is impossible to conceive that 
Princess Chun, were she so disposed, could elbow her own 
husband outof the Regency. Her power can only be reflected 
in his personality, and, as we have already seen, he is ill- 
equipped forastruggle with the strong and astute woman who 
hasso worthily succeeded the late Empress-Dowager. Inspite 
of the subterranean intrigue of feminine factions which is 
undermining the foundations of the Empire, edicts still 
continue to be issued solemnly commanding the people to 
‘tremble and obey”! Recently there have not been 
wanting feeble signs that the Regent is summoning up 
courage on paper by a free use of the Vermilion Pencil. In 
a panegyric on the Manchu Dynasty he has gone out of his 
way to refer to “the Emperor’s ceaseless labour spent in 
gaining a peaceful home for the people, regardless of the 
inclemency of the weather, nor heeding their own health and 
interest.” While plots and counter-plots are being hatched 
within the sacred precincts of the Palace the forces of pro- 
gress are lapping up to the very walls of the Forbidden 
City itself. Peking now possesses fine buildings of Western 
architecture, foreign shops with fashionable displays ; well- 
paved streets and even boulevards and an electric light 
supply. And Manchu ladies of high degree have emerged from 
their isolation to take afternoon tea with cream-buns at the 
European hotel. The craze to be up to date has seized upon 
all classes of the population. Few statesmen any longer 
oppose reform, but all are desirous of acquiring power. And 
the disposal of power rests with the rival ladies of Royal 
rank who are quarrelling in the seclusion of their palaces. 
Perhaps ere long the people will settle the issue for them- 
selves and place a man upon the throne. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


So soon as a serious attempt is made to, elaborate a 
machinery for giving effect to the idea of closer Imperial 
unity difficulties that are for the moment of an insuperable 
character begin to manifest themselves. Already two 
definite projects have been presented to the Imperial 
Conference, and neither has met with approval. Sir 
Joseph Ward suggested the formation of what he termed 
an “ Imperial Parliament of Defence,” to be advisory to the 
Imperial Government. This body was to consist of repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and of the overseas Dominions 
elected on the basis of one member for each 200,000 of the 
population. “To the Imperial Parliament of Defence,” 
declared Sir Joseph Ward, “should be transferred exclu- 
sively those matters common to the whole Empire, including 
questions involving peace or war, treaties, foreign relations 
generally, Imperial defence, and the providing of revenues 
for the foregoing purposes. For the first ten years 
after its election this Parliament of Defence should have no 
power of taxation, but the amount payable by each of the 
overseas Dominions should be taken as a debt due by them.’ 

While Sir Joseph Ward achieved what was doubtless his 
main purpose—the stimulation of a useful discussion—his 
scheme possessed many obvious objections, and was rightly 
judged to be impracticable. Free and open debate on 
delicate issues affecting foreign policy and defence, by an 
unwieldy Council or Parliament of some three hundred 
members, would hamper, if it did not positively menace, the 
true interests of the Empire. Such an innovation would 
certainly be regarded by our friends and allies among the 
nations with stark amazement. Finally, against Sir Joseph 
Ward's scheme there was the cardinal objection that upon 
the Dominions expenditure might be imposed arbitrarily of 
which they might not approve, but which they were compelled 
to meet by taxation. 

The Government on their side have brought forward 
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a project that a Standing Committee of the Imperial Con- 
ference should be formed consisting of the Secretary of 
State, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, the High Commissioners, or represen- 
tatives of the different Dominions, and a representative of 
Newfoundland. It is to be distinctly understood that a Com- 
mittee of this composition shall be merely advisory and not 
executive. When it comes down to a discussion of detail the 
Premiers appear to hold to the view that change is unadvis- 
able. Considerable difference of opinion exists concerning 
the status of the High Commissioners. For example, Sir 
Joseph Ward contends that as they are frequently asked by 
their Governments to obtain information preparatory to a 
decision being arrived at in certain matters their position 
ona Standing Committee would be an embarrassing one. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier frankly opposes change, and in an 
attempt to define the status of the High Commissioners, 
declares them to be “not only the representatives of 
autonomous Governments to the Government of Great 
Britain and the whole British people, but also confidential 
agents.” Mr. Fisher expresses the opinion that the duties 
and functions of High Commissioners are undefined, while 
Mr. Malan says that the High Commissioners are not political 
agents, but business representatives, and believes that their 
position as such would be unduly interfered with if they had 
to act as semi-political agents with the duty of meeting the 
Secretary of State to discuss matters of high politics. 
Briefly, the objections of the Colonies to the project appear 
to be twofold : 

1. That the High Commissioners being at present the 
confidential agents of their Governments are in a position, 
whenever necessary, to advocate the case for their Govern- 
ments, whereas on a Standing Committee their capacity 
would be consultative. 2. That the interests of any single 
Colony could not be satisfactorily submitted to a committee 
consisting of representatives from all the Colonies. While 
the Conference is straining hard to serve in a practical 
manner the cause of Imperial unity, singularly enough it so 
happens that all the proposals brought forward up to the 
present reveal on discussion insurmountable obstacles. 
Naturally the Colonies are exceedingly jealous of their 
privileges as self-governing nations. They wish their High 
Commissioners to voice the interests of self-governing 
nations in the truest meaning of the term, and are deter- 
mined to avoid any measure likely to create a consultative 
body that, in a general and loose sense, may be taken as 
speaking for and represerting the Empire as a whole. To 
devise a machinery that will meet their wishes in this 
respect, and at the same time supply the urgent need fur 
shaping a common foreign and defence policy, calls for extra- 
ordinary qualities of statesmanship—the qualities of 
Imperial statesmanship. So far, as I have already shown, 
attempts to solve the problem have only produced projects 
of a somewhat rigid kind, and these projects the Colonies, 
rightly or wrongly, regard as exhibiting a tendency to group 
them altogether in haphazard fashion, thus threatening their 
fundamental privileges as ‘independent nations within an 
Empire.” 

It is extremely unlikely that the question will be settled 
satisfactorily at this Conference. But, nevertheless, the 
Assembly will be memorable if only for the reason that 
Colonial Missions have been admitted to the secret delibera- 
tions of the Defence Committee. They will leave this 
country fully informed in regard to the inner workings of 
Imperial Foreign Policy and Imperial Strategy, and in the 
future will be in a position to interchange views with the 
home Government on those highly important subjects. It 
is beyond all doubt that the Conference chamber holds no 
traitor to the cause of Imperial Unity, but the danger is 
present that from what must necessarily involve little more 





than tentative deliberation the false impression may be 
created that the Mother Country seeks to tighten her hold 
over the individual liberties of the Daughter States. Such 
& supposition is preposterous, and ill accords with the affec- 
tionate loyalty that reposes in the hearts of every one of his 
Majesty’s subjects in the Dominions beyond the seas. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


NUMBERLESS companies make their appearance, but hardly 
any are subscribed. Underwriters are now getting chock- 
full of scrip which they cannot dispose of. Some of the 
issues have, of course, been fairly sound concerns, but the 
majority of the companies that make their appearance 
to-day are not of any value whatever. However, it is 
miserable work perpetually disparaging everything, and it 
is, therefore, with great pleasure that I call attention to the 
Slazenger Company, which was a sound industrial issue on 
first-class lines. The success that attended the offer showed 
that the public are perfectly well aware of what is good and 
what is bad. We are always fond of sneering at the public, 
but it appears that in matters of finance they are not such 
fools as the promoters think them to be. Slazengers went 
well, and it deserved its success. The Baring Brothers’ issue 
of Oregon Bonds, guaranteed as it was by the Union Pacific 
Railway and issued at a reasonable price, was also a success, 
and I can strongly recommend the securities as a thoroughly 
sound investment. The British Canadian Lumber Company 
have offered 4,000,000 6 per cent. preference shares, and 
indulged in the vicious habit of giving away common stock 
in the proportion of one share for every 100 preference 
shares. There is only one report on the property, and 
although Canadian lumber is no doubt profitable, the present 
concern must be regarded as a speculation pure and simple. 

The Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore asked us to buy a million dollars 4} per 
cent, mortgage bonds at 8s. 9d. The business is pro- 
gressive, and the margin of past — appears small, but 
the bonds appear reasonably well secured and are a fair 
investment. he Malaysian Rubber Company is asking the 
public to subssribe for shares at £2 premium, a quite pre- 
see ag figure in view of the present condition of the 

ubber Market. At par the shares would have been a 
reasonable gamble. The £2 premium was simply stupid. 
The underwriters probably would have to take the lot. A 
tin company also asked for money, but these tin companies 
are great gambles, and up to the present can hardly he said 
to have been conspicuous successes. The Fishguard Castle 
Estate is a very modest concern. It appears desirous of 
selling 1,200 5 per cent. debentures at £25 a-piece. 
Those who purchase these have the option of exchanging 
them for bungalows or land sites. It is a curious little 
company, with Karl Russell as the chairman. Curtis, 
Gardner and Co. are also asking the public to underwrite 
their Woldsea Freehold Town Planning Syndicate, with Lord 
Grimthorpe as chairman. It is sonanien’ unusual to scatter 
underwriting contracts broadcast, and it does not improve 
my opinion of the concern, with which I am sorry to see 
Lord Grimthorpe’s name associated. 

Money.—The Money position has been complicated by a 
demand from Brazil, and it would appear possible that a 
great deal of the gold that France is sending us in payment 
of her foodstuffs may be exported to the Amazon to hold up 
the rubber position. There is therefore no certainty that 
the Bank te will be reduced. On the contrary, it is 


probable that we shall see a 3 per cent. Rate all through the 
summer. 

ForricNers.—Paris again sends over support for her 
favourite Russians, and whenever there is the slightest 
unsteadiness this market firmed up. I do not think we 
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shall see any big rise, but we are not likely to see a fall. 
The Peru Market looks distinctly weak and has been 
dribbling away almost every day. It will probably fall 
another point or two, for there is a iarge bull account in 
Perus. 


Home Ratts.—Home Railways have taken on a new lease 
of life, and, whether it is the near approach of the holidays 
or the large traffic returns, it is quite certain that the Stock 
Exchange is again buying all the shares. I say the Stock 
Exchange, because I do not think that the public has come 
into this rise at all. There is a certain clique in the House 
that, having been bears for many years, has now turned 
round and is to-day just as enthusiastic as it was once 
despondent. The increased traffic on the heavy lines is very 
remarkable, and must result in a reasonable advance in 
dividends. At the same time it is necessary to warn m 
readers to be careful not to gamble in Home Rails. If they 
buy them they should buy for investment, for as sure as a 
large bull account is created so surely will the money- 
lenders shake out the bulls and force them to lose their 
money. As an investment Home Rails are in front rank, 
but I am chary of advising them as a speculation. 


Yankers.—The event of the week has, of course, been the 
decision in the tobacco case. The politician in the United 
States plays to the gallery, and although the big bankers 
pretead that they do not like State interference with financial 
affairs, they have long since taken the measure of Congress, 
and they do not care one rap for their decisions. This they 
showed most conclusively on Tuesday morning by boomin 
1p American Rails and putting Canada Pacifics to 247}. 

all Street was closed, and the buying orders came through 
from the big banks who were operating in London. I think 
we are certain to see a reaction, as the last thing desired 
is unlimited speculation. The harvest in the United States 
looks like being a record, and latest advices are that there 
is to be a big autumn boom in Yankee Rails. Atchisons 
have been a great favourite during the past fortnight, as 
they are to be dealt in on the Paris Bourse, and they will 
practically be the first ordinary share of an American rail- 
way that has thus been honoured. If the American finan- 
cier can once get the thin end of the wedge into this market, 
and thus tap the huge supply of French gold, he will be 
able to unload at a gigantic profit. 


Rupser.—There is nothing to be said for the Rubber 
Market except that it is flatter than ever. The wildest 
stories are going about with regard to the position in raw 
rubber. What will happen no one knows. Personally J 
think that the bottom has been reached. There has been 
wild speculation for the rise by people who were quite 
unable to carry their stocks, and they are being relentlessly 
squeezed out. The trouble is that it may react upon Brazil 
and cause financial disaster in Paraand Manaos, This is not 
the moment to buy rubber shares. The dealers are confident 
that Linggis will go to 35s. But of course if the price of 
rubber falls, the value of all the rubber shares must fall 
also, for if rubber continues low in price, the profits for 
1911 will be enormously reduced. The Rubber Syndicate 
in Para seems to have completely failed to effect its object. 
There are dozens of rubber companies ready to come ont, 
but none of them dare face a slumping market. In this 
they are quite wise. 


Karrirs.—The Kaffir Market is dull but steady. We are 
promised a record production for the month of May, and I 
understand that every effort is to be made to continue this 
production with the idea of getting the public again inte- 
rested in the Kaffir Market. Whether the magnates will 
succeed in doing this is somewhat doubtful. But perhaps 
two or three months of records will change the public view. 


Ruopesians.—The long-talked. of Ss agreement is 
now complete, and all the Rhodesian houses have promised 
faithfully not to sell and to keep the market steady for the 
next six months. The leading shares will therefore be 


supported, and we have already seen a slight rise in 
Giants, Rhodesian Exploration, and Shamvas. If the 
Rhodesian magnates can only refrain from ratting all will 
be well. The mines are not doing badly, and the jobbers, 





when they are assured of loyalty on the part of the big 
houses, could easily get the public in. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—Marconis are very much to the front now 
in the miscellaneous market ; but it is a dangerous stock to 
buy; and I should be inelined to advise caution, although I 
am told that the company has had a very good year. The 
Nitrate reports that are now coming out are most of them 
good, and those who hold Nitrate shares should certainly 
not sell, as this market might improve. 


RaymMonp Rapbciyrre. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 


The Silver Shamrock. By Captain Henry Curties. Greening 
and Co. 6s. 
The Devil in Solution. By William Caine. [Illustrated by 
George Morrow. Greening and Co. 6s. . 
The Downfall of the Gods. By Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
John Murray. 6s. 

In Faney's Mirror. By Violet A. Simpson. Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s. 

The Sea-Sphine. By Marshall N. Goold, M.A. George Aller 
and Co. 5s. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A New Geometry. By W.M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Disturbing Rlements in the Study and Teaching of Political 
Economy. By James Bonar, M.A. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, U.S.A. $1. 

A Mashona Dictionary, with Notes on the Grammur of the 
Mashona Language commonly called Chiswina. Compiled 
at St. Augustine’s Mission, Penhalonga. S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

Elementary Regional Geography: Europe and the Mediterranean 
Region. By J. B. Reynolds, B.A. Illustrated. A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 4d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 


Memoirsand Memories. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. With Portraits, 
Smith, Elder and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe: A Record of a Norfolk Family 
compiled from Unpublished Letters and Notebooks, 1787-1842. 
By M. Eyre Matcham. Illustrated. John Lane. 16s, net. 


PERIODICALS 


Studi Critici di Filologia e Glottologia, Naples; Revue Critique 
a’ Histoire et de Littérature; La Grande Revue; Bookseller ; 
Good Health; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Musewm of 
Art, N.Y.; Literary Digest, N.Y.; Fortnightly Review; 
La Licorne, Antwerp ; Publishers’ Circular; Revue Bleue ; 
Rverybody's Story Magazine; Sunday at Home; Friendly 
Greetings; Woman's Magazine; Boy's Own; Harper's 
Magazine; Nineteenth Century and After; Cambridge 
University Reporter ; The Sphere, Coronation Number, 2s. 6d. ; 
Illustrated London News, Coronation Number, 2s. 6d. 








FIVE LECTURES 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society), 


QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.). 


SuBJECT: 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


On Sunday Evenings: 
J ll. Im l 
ros 18. The Gh a World- mn. 
» 2. TheCo of a World-Teacher. 
July 2. Social Pro : Self. ce or Revolution ? 
» 9% Beligious Problems: Dogmatism or Mysti ? 
At 7 p.m. promptly. — 
Wente—Wembesed iene 5s., 3s., 2s. m mag gt — 6a., and Free, 
Apply to the Theosophical Society, ew Bond Street 
PNY 10 one re We ac the Queen's flail, Laaghama Pace, W. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


| OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
‘ __. THROUGH CANADA. 
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ERAN SATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious “Em 
Canada. Onl 


y Four days’ open sea, TRANSCANADA 

Fineat Trains in the World, running through the world’s grandest 

scenery. Direct connection with every of Canada. Fastest route 

to Western States. T RANSPAGIE C—Fast Route to Japan and 

China, All-British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Australian Mail Service vid Vancouver, 


For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St,, LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria S reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 

Parade, Bristol. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS (vention 


For LADIES, GENTLEMEN & BOYS, 


The EVERCLEAN ‘LINON’ COLLAR 


Is the Ideal Collenneiways smart, always 
white, cannot by, distinguished from linen, 
Others limp an fray, others need be washed, 
Everclean ‘ toe when soiled, can be wi 
white as new with a damp cloth. No rub 
Cannot be distinguished from ordinary Linen 
‘ Collars. Others wear out, but four Everclean 
Collars will last a year, 
Great saving in laundry bills. Great comfortin wear 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 
2 Sample Everciean Linon" Collars 2/6 
6 Everclean “ Linon" Collars........ .. '. 
Sam: le set of Collar. Front, and pair: f 
Cuffs with Gold-cased Links .........++ 6/- 


O-der at once, All shapes and sizes can be had, 





THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ld., 1447, Hofhorn Bars, London, E.0, 








“THE BOOK MONTHLY.” 


The May “Book Monthly,” Sixpence net, 
contains an interview with Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton, the well-known novelist. It 
also has various other articles of a lite- 
rary interest, and all the news about 
the new books. Its illustrations are an 
engaging feature as usual, and, in fine, 
the May “Book Monthly” is worth 
getting. The publishers are Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, who will send a specimen copy 
free on application. 
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WEEKLY SAILINGS, 
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MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Vid the SUEZ CANAL. 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
4 PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company “4 Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 
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P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS. CHINA. 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 32° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
qnastummen Programme on Application. 


For Passage, F all information apply— 
sete =~ a ORIENTAL “STEAM RAVIGATION com Serene, 


P & O Round the World Tours 
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[| CUNARD LINE | 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


o « «© Ponte of Call. « « 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATH#NS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 
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{ ° For full particulars apply— . 
\ i. THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
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+ Including Hotel Accommodation, 
Illustrated Booklet on application to 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 








or 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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